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Just between friends... 


9 AIN'T FUNNY McGee. . . . That could well be the title of the 
drawing on the opposite page. On the contrary, it is the most 
tragic picture one could imagine—a picture of a generation which 

thinks it can transmit religion by remote control. 

Dr. Norman Vincent Hope, speaking in Richmond recently, put it in 
words which pack a wallop: 
“It is difficult to transmit a religion to others which we don’t have 
ourselves!” And he said further: 
“The church which doesn’t evangelize will fossilize.” 
“The church which doesn’t reach out will pass out.” 


& June is here, and with it a temptation not even to send Johnny off to 
Sunday school. Read on page 4, “What Can Your Child Do During 
Summer?” and on page 14 testimonials from parents as to what confer- 
ences and camps meant to their children. 


& All of our people are not of one mind, seems to be the gist of the 
Report which the Council on Christian Relations will give the General 
Assembly on June 2. In at least five great areas there is diversity of opin- 
ion, says the Council, which then proceeds to point up practical ways 
through which greater unity might be developed. Read this significant 
Report. 

And in this issue survey salutes another of our synods, the Synod 
of Georgia. Read the story of what Georgia is doing to advance the 
Kingdom. 


& You will find more than the usual amount of space devoted this issue 
to the news section . . . stories of what our Church and the Church at 
large are doing on the far-flung fronts of the world. 

Everyone likes contests . . . and almost everyone likes to take pictures. 
See page 41 for announcement of the second big Survey Photo Contest, 
in which you can win some valuable prizes and at the same time see your 
best photos in print. 


Bm Says Dr. Hope: 
“Nobody is anybody until he attaches himself to somebody. How 
much we can become when that Somebody is Christ!” 


A Prayer 
For the General Assembly 


O most Perfect One, whose perfection doth inspire the best within 
us to yearn after righteousness, we beseech Thee to bestow Thy bene- 
diction and guidance upon those who assemble in Richmond to transact 
the business of the 95th General Assembly of our Church. 

May their minds and hearts be attuned to Thy great mind and heart. 
May their wills be lost in Thine. 

May all their deliberations reflect a spirit of brotherliness, and all their 
decisions spring from a love of justice and truth. 

Aware that the hour is late, may they have courage to push forward 
the borders of the Kingdom, not persuaded by those who would caution 
undue delay. 

May they see themselves as leaders, and not seekers after the easy way. 

May they search the Scriptures for the real answers to their problems, 
and not the uncomely pages penned by their own pride and prejudice. 

O God, in whose Name they will assemble and whose work they 
will be sent forth to do, may Thy Spirit take such firm hold upon them 
that they do those things—and only those things—which will truly ad- 
vance Thy Cause and Thy Church. In Jesus’ name. Amen. 
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ERE IS A REAL teaching situation. A father and mother are 
teaching their son about God and the Church. Oh, they don’t realize 
it... . They will tell you they are interested in the Christian training 
of their child. Sure, they’re Christians, they say. . . . But does their son 
know it? ' oe 

Dad is saying by his actions (and Dad is the greatest fellow in the 
world to this boy) . . . “the Church isn’t really that important. You go 
on, son, but I’m past that Sunday school stuff. Sure, I believe in the Bible; 
everybody does. But it can’t hold a candle to the sports pages and the 
funnies. I want you to know what’s going on in the world, but I’m not 
really concerned about Who’s making the world go.” 

This is a well-intentioned mother and father. They want their boy to 
know about God and the Church. But they can’t see that what they do 
speaks so loudly no one can hear what they are saying. 

Soon their son will want to stop going to Sunday school. It’s no fun 
going alone. “It can’t really be very important . . . this Church busi- 
ness...” he’ll be saying . . . “’cause my Dad and Mom don’t do it.” 
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FRED WIDMER 
BOARD OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


Cartoon by Ralph Reichhold. Used 
by permission of Family Magazine, 
the Pittsburgh Press. 














| What 


can your child do 


OTHER, WHAT CAN I DO?” is 
such an old story that it is 
almost trite to begin a para- 

graph with it. Perhaps you think the 

grammar is not correct. It really is. 

If your child had said, “Mother, 
what may I do?” the guidance prob- 
lem would be far simpler. In the very 
asking there is a note of assurance and 
ability that we so much want our 
children to have. It is when they say 

“can” that too often we are at a loss; 

for neither we nor they have many 

skills that we can call our own. 

The task is twofold. We need to dis- 
cover abilities and then encourage our 
boys and girls to put them to use. 


os 


We welcome the summer but as it 
drags along it often becomes so bor- 
ing that we look forward eagerly to 
the coming of fall. You disagree? 
Good, then you are one of those 
who has helped your child enjoy the 
possibilities of these special days. You 
will not need the few suggestions of- 
fered here. You, on the other hand, 
will be in a position to help others 
enjoy these days, remembering too 
that there is no limit to your own con- 
tinued achievement. 

Most of us, however, need to see in 
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during summer? 





the summer days real opportunities 
for growth and service. We need to 
help our children discover these op- 
portunities for themselves and make 
the most of their discoveries. 

If we are not careful the summer, 
all too brief, will have come and gone 
and we shall be sighing over what we 
did not get done. To avoid that, let’s 
sut a little foresight to work and plan 
for the davs before they come. 

First of all, in a family conference 
and in individual planning let us set a 
standard for our summer—not a pre- 
cise schedule that has to be met with 
any precision, but rather a goal to- 
ward which we might work. 

What, for instance, would you want 
from your summer? A trip? A wider 
circle of friends? More time to read? 
A better acquaintance with your 
church? A more closely knit family? 

Perhaps Mary needs to finish that 
math unit that was crowded out. John 
had promised himself and you that he 
would get the first-class swimming 
badge. This was the year that the 
family was going to see Aunt Sue. 
Helen needs to learn to get along 
with others, so we must plan some 
groups for her. 

There are so many things, worth- 








while things that we would like to do. | 


In setting our standards may we ask, 
“What can we as a family or as indi- 
viduals do this summer that will help 
us to live abundantly?” 


Hs SET A STANDARD, we should 
survey the field. Every commu- 


nity offers much of value. It is sur- | 


prising to find how much is right at 
hand. 

The first place to look for summer 
activities is in your own church. What 
are the dates for the vacation church 
school? The summer conference‘ 
What other activities is your church 
planning and how do these fit into 
your family’s needs? 

Our boys and girls should know 
that Mother and Daddy think the 
Church and its program are impor- 
tant—important enough to be included 
in family planning. Most of our young 
people are vitally interested in vaca- 
tion church schools and conferences. 
Some, however, need a little encour- 
agement in getting started. The first 
push is usually enough for the church’s 
program is geared to the needs of each 
age group. If our boys and girls fail 
to take advantage of such opportunl- 
ties, they will miss a great deal that 
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will add to their pleasure and im- 
provement. 

Before we leave this subject, may I 
suggest to parents that your church 
needs not only your co-operation but 
also your help in what it is trying to 
do. Most of her leadership is volun- 
tary and she needs you. May I say too 
that from experience I can promise 
that you will gain more than you will 
give, and that you will find no service 
more rewarding. 

Next, look at your community. 
More and more schools throughout 
the country are offering summer pro- 
grams free for the asking. Teachers 
are qualified to entertain and teach. 
Wherever possible the Red Cross has 
a well-planned swimming program, 
and the city recreation department 
offers instruction in other sports. Per- 
haps your town has a wide-awake 
library that has already laid plans to 
encourage summer reading. 

One community is offering free in- 
struction in the arts, in sketching and 
painting as well as in ceramics. They 
also have a course in designing. It is 
impossible to know the resources of 
every town, so again I suggest that 
you find out what is at your own 
door and make use of it. 

Movies and television programs of- 
fer much in recreation and pleasure. 
Let us, however, strive to make our- 
selves master of these programs rather 
than slaves to them. If we try to take 
them all in, we will be filling our 
waking minutes with one grand con- 
glomeration. 


| ace OUTSIDE YOUR COMMUNITY 
may not be quite so varied. They 
will possibly include short trips with 
the family, such as outings or picnics. 
There may also be longer visits at a 
distance. Let us as adults see to it that 
the kind of trips we plan are not pri- 
marily for our own pleasure but are 
of a sort that the whole family will 
enjoy. | am thinking of the family 
that planned an expensive trip to New 
York, only to discover that their fun 
was curtailed quite a bit because Mary 
Was too young to “keep up.” How 








much better for all if the trip had 
been postponed a few years. 

Family trips provide experiences 
that are reviewed time and time again 
in memory. Let us make them won- 
derful memories. 

Now that you have surveyed the 
field and have the goals fixed in your 
mind, choose your projects. I am well 
aware that there are things we would 
like to do that our budget will not 
allow. We must say often, “How does 
what we want to do fit into what we 
are able to do?” 

There are, however, so many things 
available that are free for the effort 
that we need not be lacking. There 
is more than enough to fill our days. 
Again, governed by the things that 
we want to accomplish, let us help 
our young people plan an interesting 
summer. In so doing let us keep our 
sense of values and our goals high. 


TT END OF SUMMER comes almost 
as soon as its 


beginning. What 







































have we accomplished in our family? 
We as adults can survey the field and 
make some mental notes, but how 
important it is for our young people 
to recognize their own achievements. 
It is well to have a time of evalua- 
tion. However you work it out help 
them to make note of their growth. 
One family I know makes a chart at 
the beginning of the summer on 
which the boys and girls in the family 
record their weekly progress. There 
is friendly rivalry that adds to the 
progress. At the bottom of the chart 
is a place to enter the nicest thing 
that has happened in the family dur- 
ing the week. Keep your record as 
you will. The main thing is, be sure 
your summer has been well spent. 
We are in this world to grow. Let 
us give thought this coming summer 
to our own growth and that of our 
young people. May we with them 
grow as Jesus grew, “In wisdom and 
stature, and in favour with God and 
man.” END 








Sue goes camping 


By GLADYS JACKSON 


Spartanburg, S. ( 


A new day has dawned in Church camping. 
Trained leaders, church-owned camp sites, 
small-group living all contribute to a 
real experience in Christian living for 


our young people. 


URRY, MOTHER, I just have to 

be ready when they come 
by for me,” wailed thirteen- 
year-old Sue. Her mother folded the 
last pair of shorts as her daughter 
finished this excited outburst. 

Just as she finished her mental in- 
ventory, a horn blew and Sue dashed 
out with the sleeping bag slung over 
her shoulders. Mrs. Anderson followed 
with the suitcase. Inside the car were 
Mrs. Green and the three other Pio- 
neers from Central Church on their 
way to Camp Oak Grove for seven 
days of camping. 

As soon as Bob Green had put her 
baggage in the trunk he jumped in 
the car and shouted, “Rev up the 
motor and let’s take off.” : 

Mrs. Anderson went back into the 
living room and sank down in an easy 
chair to catch her breath. Goodness, 
she had never seen Sue so excited 
about anything. How different this 
year was from last! 

Sue had been anything but excited 
then. Scared was more the word for 
it—scared of all the newness of the 
experience—living in a cabin in the 
woods . . . people she didn’t know ... 
woods animals and insects . . . possi- 
ble homesickness. However, none of 
her imagined misfortunes came true 
and she came home a radiantly happy 
camper. 

Mrs. Anderson noticed that the hap- 
piness stayed with her through the 
year. Hardly a week went by without 
some reference to camp, and the treas- 
ured snapshot album had been pulled 
out countless times to show all the 
relatives and neighbors who came to 
the house. Sue hadn’t talked much 
about how and when they had used 
their Bibles at camp, but her mother 
saw that various passages were under- 
lined in Sue’s Bible and that she kept 
it by her bed so she could read it 
every night. 

The mother’s mind flashed back to 
her own youth and her first camp on 
the campus of Waterville College at 
the age of thirteen. How times had 
changed! 

Yes, Mrs. Anderson, times have 
changed in church camping. And the 
story of the change is a fascinating 
one. 


‘sie 








The Beginning of the Story 


The Church’s summer program for 
Pioneers grew out of the success of 
Senior conferences. The Pioneer pro- 
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gram closely paralleled the Senior one 
—held on a college campus with a 
schedule of worship and three classes 
in the morning, athletics in the after- 
noon, and vespers and recreation in 
the evening. Such a program fitted a 
campus setting, even if it didn’t par- 
ticularly fit Pioneers. 

Interest ran high. Enrollment 
reached into the hundreds—up to goo 
in one camp! Regimentation, confu- 
sion, overcrowding, and overstimula- 
tion resulted. Often Pioneers found 
themselves in as many as four organi- 
zational groups a day—cabin group, 
class group, interest group, and tribe. 

In the late 1930’s a small group of 
camp leaders from all over the Assem- 
bly met at Montreat and formulated 
a philosophy for the camping pro- 
gram. This group recommended an 
informal, flexible program which 
would take advantage of the camp set- 
ting and the natural interest and curi- 
osity of Pioneers. Camp was to be a 
“laboratory in Christian living.” 

Suggestions were given for some 
Bible study and various kinds of ac- 
tivities during the day. A theme was 
suggested around which all activities 
were centered. The whole camp pro- 
gram was designed to be a “quest” in 
which the Pioneers were to be led to 
seek and discover truths about the 
Christian faith and Christian living. 


The Latest Trends 


Up until this time very little train- 
ing was provided for camp leaders. 
Preachers formed the backbone of the 
“teaching” staff and other volunteers 
“filled in.” Usually they knew little or 
nothing about camping skills and were 
not able to help the campers make 
use of the rich environment of the 
world of God about them. It was al- 
most like going to Grand Canyon and 
then putting on dark glasses! 

_In the 1940’s the major denomina- 
tions which make up the National 
Council of Churches: began looking 
for ways they could pool their re- 
sources and throw the weight of com- 
bined Protestantism behind camping. 

This dream became a reality in 1951 
when top leaders from nine denomi- 
nations “invested” a month for train- 
ing at National Camp in New Jersey 
under the leadership of some of the 
best leaders in outdoor education in 
America. 

Every year since then more and 
more emphasis has been put on train- 
ing leaders. National Camp has con- 


tinued for one month each year, with 
leaders from our denomination going 
each year. Regional camps are held all 
over the United States and give a 
“concentrated sample” of camping 
lasting from four to ten days. 

Each year more presbyteries are 
having precamp training for staff. This 
training includes some basic thinking 
about the purposes of Pioneer camp- 
ing; the search for possible activities 
which will help achieve those pur- 
poses; the learning of a few camp 
skills; planning together such matters 
as grouping, tentative schedule, staff 
responsibilities, etc. 


Camping Today 


Camping is still growing faster than 
the Church can keep up with it. Camp 
guides for leaders have been pub- 
lished interdenominationally—written 
by outstanding leaders in the church 
camping field, (Two out of three cur- 
rent guides were written by Presby- 
terians.) New administrative guides 
and materials on site development are 
now in preparation. 

In the meantime many presbyteries 
have not been able to wait for printed 
guidance, but have gone ahead to de- 
velop their own sites. These show 
great variety, some of them bordering 
on a dormitory set-up with very large 
cabins, and others making provision 
for primitive camping with canvas 
shelters. 

With 75 campers as the maximum 
recommended size for Pioneers camps, 
presbyteries are being forced to think 
in terms of two, three, or even four 
camps during a summer. This means 
that more presbyteries are making 
plans for their own camp sites so they 
can control the dates and size of their 
camps. 


Church camping still has many 
growing pains. Much interpretation 
still needs to be done. Many people 
do not understand the seeming lack 
of emphasis on Bible study. Not see- 
ing a period in the schedule labeled 
Bible study, they fear there is none. 
Such fears are ungrounded. The use 
of the Bible in camp is still basic, and 
will be as long as the Church con- 
tinues to have camping as part of its 
program of Christian education, Bible 
references are included as a basic part 
of every camp guide. 

Bible is being taught in living situa- 
tions throughout the day. In one camp 
each group set a special time during 
the day for Bible study—not neces- 
sarily the same time each day. Groups 
varied in the duration of this period 
from twenty minutes to an hour and 
a half. 

Much emphasis is placed on making 
camp a Christian community where 
each person is of value to God, to 
himself, and to others. Group activi- 
ties are stressed. 

No longer is there a distinction be- 
tween teachers and counselors, All 
adults at camp are leaders, living with 
the boys and girls in their cabins and 
sharing their daily experiences. No 
longer are Pioneers herded from 
group to group during the day under 
different leaders, They have the same 
leaders they live with guiding them 
throughout the day. In that way, the 
leaders know them well enough to be 
able to help each individual in what- 
ever way he needs help most. 

Yes, Mrs. Anderson, your Sue will 
have a good chance to have a real 
experience in Christian living at camp 
this summer. Many people have been 
working hard for many years so Sue’s 
church can add this “plus” to her 
Christian education. 


END 














An Exclusive Interview 





Dr. 


By DONALD B. GORDON 


Fulton, Mo. 


HE WORK OF DR. ALBERT SCHWEIT- 

; ZER as a philosopher, an organist, 

and a physician who is devot- 
ing himself to a lifetime of personal 
sacrifice in ministering to the Negro 
race, is familiar to many of us. We 
may know him also as a man of letters 
and as a recent winner of a Nobel 
Prize. 

But as | watched him converse in- 
formally with a group of French and 
American college students last sum- 
mer, | was particularly impressed with 
his interest in international friendship 
and with his warmhearted kindness to 
youth, 

It was in Dr. Schweitzer’s home 
town of Gunsbach, a little village in 
Alsace, that our interview took place, 
one afternoon in July, 1954. He had 
come home from his mission hospital 
in Lambarené, Africa, for a rest and 
change of climate, his first vacation 
there in several years. 

At that time, along with nine col- 
lege students from as many campuses 
in the United States, I was spending a 
month in Colmar, a beautiful city in 
the heart of Alsace, in the Rhine Val- 
ley, midway between the Vosges 
Mountains and the French-German 
border. We were one of about 50 
such groups visiting in different parts 
of the world under the sponsorship 
of the Experiment in International 
Living, whose center is at Putney, 
Vt. For the month of July, each of 
us was a French-speaking guest in the 


itzer- 


Friend of Young People 


France. 


home of a private family in Colmar. 

Several days after our arrival, the 
minister of the local Protestant church, 
M. Jacques Wolff, who was respon- 
sible for our placement in families and 
for many of our excursions, made an 
appointment for us to see Dr. Schweit- 
zer the following week. Since the 
French young people in our host 
families also wanted to go, our con- 
tingent quickly doubled in size. 

We were able also to include a 
similar Experiment group in the neigh- 
boring city of Mulhouse, making a 
total of 40. All of us traveled by bicy- 
cle to Gunsbach, some ten miles from 
Colmar. 


£PGSTES\, 





With doctoral degrees in four fields 
—medicine, philosophy, music, and 
theology—Albert Schweitzer is 
spending his life at work in Africa. 
He has been called the “greatest 


man of the twentieth century.” 
ABOVE—One of special stamps 
issued by principality of Monaco in 
honor of Dr. Schweitzer. This is 
first time this predominantly Ca- 
tholic country has honored a prom- 
inent Protestant. 


American and French college students chat informally with 
Dr. Schweitzer (right) in garden of his home at Gunsbach, 


It was a mild, sunny afternoon as 
we started off. The sight of that crowd 
of young men and women cycling 
along an unfrequented country road 
in single or double file, or in little 
clusters, was most impressive. We 
reached Gunsbach a little ahead of 
the hour fixed for our interview, 
parked our bicycles in the courtyard 
of the local church and walked a 
short distance to the Schweitzer home. 


H' HOME 18 A LARGE IVY-COVERED 
chalet in the valley of Munster, 
in the foothills of the Vosges. It is 
situated at the edge of the main road 
passing through the village, and the 
garden behind it slopes gently down 
to the Lauch River. The home, Dr. 
Schweitzer explained to us, was in one 
sense a gift from the German poet, 
Goethe, for it had been built with 
prize money from a Goethe Literary 
Award won by him some years earlier. 
Because of the size of our group he 
received us in the garden, Very hospt- 
tably, he saw to it that as many as 
possible of his visitors were seated. 
Then he leaned back against a low 
terrace wall to speak briefly and in- 
formally about topics of concern to 
his student interviewers. 
He appeared to be genuinely i- 
terested in programs of international 
exchange of students, and he spoke 
earnestly about the obligation of the 
privileged nations toward the under- 
privileged ones outside of America 
and Europe. He was eager to en- 
courage any movement toward tolera- 
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tion of differing races and cultures. 

Obviously pleased with the enthu- 
siastic response given by the visitors 
to his preliminary remarks, he volun- 
teered to answer questions, During the 
half hour that followed we learned 
that he was still soliciting funds for his 
medical mission in Lambarene, and 
that he was soon to perform as a con- 
cert organist in Strasbourg with that 
project in mind. 

It was clear to us, especially as we 
noticed his nurse remaining in_at- 
tendance, that at the age of 79 he was 
obliged to conserve his strength. For, 
despite his appearance as a large- 
framed robust man, he is required to 
limit his activities, on the advice of 
personal physicians. 

His days are busy ones even during 
summer vacations. In answer to a ques- 
tion about his current writing he said 
that he could not speak yet about his 
forthcoming publications. He hinted, 
however, that a large amount of his 
time was occupied with the editing 
of his personal papers, as he reduces 
their bulk to a size suitable for per- 
haps a single volume. Their revision, 
he stated, was a laborious task. 

He continues to work also on his 
critical commentaries in the field of 
music. This past summer he has been 
particularly occupied with the com- 
pletion of a study on trills in organ 
compositions by Bach. There are ru- 
mors that another volume on this 
composer will appear late in 1955. 
Needless to say, a good deal of his 
time each day is spent in conferences 
with editorial assistants, biographers, 
and reporters. Moreover his volume 
of mail is especially heavy during his 
residence in Gunsbach. At the time 
we were present he was thinking also 
of a speech on world peace to be de- 
livered in Oslo two months later. 


i ¥r STORY OF ALBERT SCHWEITZER iS 
a familiar one to most of us. Born 
in Kaysersberg, near his present home, 
he was first inclined toward a career 
in theology and sacred music, and 
soon became a foremost authority in 
the interpretation of Bach. 

In his youth, during a visit to Col- 
mar, he was impressed by a statue by 
Bartholdi in the public square showing 
four human figures representing dif- 
ferent races of the world. This statue, 
since partially destroyed by the Ger- 
mans, showed a Negro suffering in 
bondage to other peoples. 

Henceforth Albert Schweitzer 
turned his attention to the alleviation 
of the burdens of this race. He studied 


Even at 74, Dr. Schweitzer doesn’t find an up-river journey too arduous if it means saving 


the life of a sick or wounded native. 


medicine at the University of Stras- 
bourg and became a doctor in 1911. 
Since that time he has operated his 
own medical station in Africa, al- 
though he continues his work as a 
writer and musician with outstanding 
success, as evidenced by his receipt of 
the Nobel Prize. 

His cordiality to us went beyond 
that which many visitors might ex- 
pect, for, after our exchange of ques- 
tions and answers, he insisted on taking 
us on a brief walk through the streets 





of Gunsbach. At this time he inter- 
viewed us, making many inquiries 
about student life in the United States, 
and about the purpose of our visit in 
Europe. 

For this international group of stu- 
dents the afternoon was an _ unfor- 
gettable occasion. We were seeing 
this great world citizen not as a scho- 
lar, musician, or doctor, but as a friend 
of young people, and as a counselor of 
students who may also wish to devote 
their lives to Christian service. 


Hemmed in by ledgers, mail, books, and hospital records, Dr. Schweitzer ponders a problem 
at desk in his hospital in French Equatorial Africa. @ Africans stand before chapel at 


Lambarene. 

















Music apart, 


Or music a part 


of the whole? 


By NANCY WHITE THOMAS 


Richmond, Va. 


BOUT A YEAR AGO it was my privi- 
lege to review for the editorial 
staff of a denominational Board 

of Education the progress of church 
music in the past twenty-five years, 
and then to point out some of the 
vistas which still beckon in this field. 
To repeat here the outstanding ac- 
complishments of this period would 
be wasting space, for it is such people 
as the members of The Hymn Society 
who have brought about the “more 
and better” of everything: directors, 
choirs, hymnals, festivals, schools, con- 
ferences, books, and manuals cover- 
ing every aspect of the subject, theo- 
retical and practical. 

As a layman, with one foot in 
church music and the other in reli- 
gious education, one eye backward 
and one eye forward, the opportunity 
I see growing out of our past is an 
increasing fusion of music into the 
total life of the church. To state it 
another way, the need now is for a 
musical thinking-through of the en- 
tire church program, a creative ap- 
proach which not only vitalizes the 
music we use but which makes music 
a part of a living, indivisible whole. 
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We are ready now to blend our ac- 
cumulated knowledge, materials, or- 
ganization, and techniques into the 
larger picture of Christian education. 

What does this mean? It means that 
music cannot be departmentalized: its 
use cuts across all organizational lines, 
its message influences our worship, 
our teaching, our evangelism. It means 
that every hymn, every musical call 
and response, every anthem, every 
instrumental prelude, interlude, and 
postlude, in every program and serv- 
ice throughout the church, shall be a 
purposeful part of a whole; that there 
shall be no “program of music” set in 
juxtaposition to a “program of reli- 
gious education,” but that there be a 
single, comprehensive plan of Chris- 
tian education. It means that music, 
rightly conceived, is not an embroid- 
ery applied to an otherwise finished 
fabric; it is rather a strand woven into 
the very texture and pattern of the 
fabric. 

The task of integrating music into 
the total church program is, then, not 
solely that of the musician. By its 
very nature it is a church-wide con- 
cern, requiring the joint effort of 






every branch of leadership, profes- 
sional and lay. A multiple responsi- 
bility, if it is not to “fall between 
stools,” must be frankly faced and 
clearly defined. It is not within the 
scope of this article to undertake a 
thorough analysis of the matter, but 
simply to bring it out into the open 
for discussion. 


W: SHOULD RECOGNIZE, first of all, 
that it is natural that this particu- 
lar area has not received adequate at- 
tention from church leaders earlier. 
During the past 20 or 30 years the 
professions of Minister of Music and 
Director of Religious Education, as 
we know them, have been developed. 

The old-time organist and/or choir 
director, whose effort was largely re- 
stricted to the music of the sanctu- 
ary, has been superseded by the min- 
ister of music, who organizes and 
trains a series of choirs ranging from 
cherubs to adults, and who (theoreti- 
cally at least) accepts the responsi- 
bility for furthering the interest of 
the congregation and church school 
through music. The old-time Sunday 
school worker has grown into the full- 
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‘“, . Music cannot be departmentalized: Its use cuts across 


all organizational lines; its message influences our worship, 


our teaching, our evangelism.” 


fledged director of religious educa- 
tion, who has had special training in 
the organization and program of our 
manifold Church groups. 

In many cases the music specialist 
has been given partial instruction in 
religious education; in probably more 
cases the religious education specialist 
has had some training in the use of 
music in the church. By and large, 
however, the two professions have de- 
veloped side by side without gaining 
full insight into the relationship of the 
two fields. This was natural: a child 
does not become completely aware of 
the interrelationships of society until 
he has reached maturity. It would 
seem safe to assert that these profes- 
sions have now arrived at adulthood, 
and are ready to move into that pe- 
riod of higher development which re- 
sults from mutual understanding and 
interlocking within the larger organ- 
ism of which they are both a part. 


W: DO NOT sUGGEsT that every 
church musician be required to 
take a degree in religious education, 
nor that every specialist in religious 
education be a trained musician. Cer- 
tainly there should be some top-rank- 
ing leaders who are thoroughly trained 
in both fields, in order that they may 
point the way for us in this expanding 
area. For the most part, however, in 
the local church, if the two leaders 
have a reasonable acquaintance with 
and appreciation of each other’s fields, 
plus a sense of oneness in their pur- 
pose, they can find a way to make the 
fullest use of music, as well as Scrip- 
ture, prayer, pictures, poetry, drama, 
handwork, service projects, and every 
other medium of Christian education. 

In our modern _ organizational 
scheme it is tacitly assumed, if not ex- 
plicitly required, that the minister of 
music take the initiative in musical 
matters. The degree of his activity in 
the total educational program varies 
from church to church. I am inclined 
to believe that the lag at this point is 
due, not primarily to pressure of or- 
gan and choral work, but to the simple 
fact that this enlarged conception of 


his task is comparatively new. Only 
scattered music leaders have caught 
the vision with sufficient conviction 
to move ahead. 


I FAIRNESS TO THE LEADERS in reli- 
gious education, it must be said 
that they have not sat idly by while 
the musicians have hesitated at the 
border of this fertile territory. Many 
of the advances in the use of music 
in church school and in youth and 
adult work are traceable to the ma- 
terials and methods of religious edu- 
cators. | am sure, however, that these 
leaders would be the first to acknowl- 
edge their need of the musical special- 
ist in planning and executing a unified 
program. And in the majority of 
churches there would be a reluctance 
to promote a closer union of forces 
until the musician had taken the first 
step in this direction, lest it be con- 
strued as a criticism of his ministry 
or a pre-empting of his authority. 
There are no pat answers to the 
problem. There is no charted course 
by which to reach the goal. Each 
church, according to its own genius 
and the lead given by a few pioneer 
churches, is challenged to find its own 
best plan. The Christian Education 
Council (or the local equivalent of 
this overarching body) would seem 
to be the logical clearing house for all 
matters educational. Within this group 








tian education.” 


“. .. There shall be no ‘pro- 
gram of music’ set in juxta- 
position to a ‘program of reli- 
gious education,’ but a single, 
comprehensive plan of Chris- 


can be found the resources for the 
formulation of plans for studying the 
situation and training lay leaders to 
do the detailed job throughout the 
church. 

I am grateful that limited space 
controls my pen at this tantalizing 
point, because a suggested plan of 
procedure would convey the impres- 
sion of knowing the way in a land 
where we are all explorers. Some have 
forged farther ahead than others, and 
one of these has spoken to us in a 
book which has recently come to my 
desk for review. I refer to Music in 
Christian Education, by Edith Lovell 
Thomas, an authority in both music 
and religious education, well known 
to the membership of The Hymn So- 
ciety. Her volume gives an explicit 
and convincing statement of the need 
I have attempted to point up, and has 
cited heartening instances of leaders 
who are working along this line. 

It is a thrilling thought that, how- 
ever numerous and impressive our past 
achievements may be, we never write 
finis to the search for truth and the 
offort to make a practical application 
of it in our individual and corporate 
lives. As long as music is living and 
religion is living, we shall move on 
from height to height in our ascent to 
full understanding of God’s whole. 


—Reprinted from The Hymn, 
April, 1954. By permission. 
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Annual Church Extension Conference inspires laymen to work in local churches. © Women’s Training School draws over 1,000 persons. 


If youw’re debating whether to 
attend a Montreat Leadership 
Conference, these first hand 

experiences will interest you. 


MRS. HELEN C. HUNTER, 
Charlotte, N. C., writes: 


I truly believe that my first trip to 
Montreat marks a turning point in my 
life. It is strange now to ‘look back on 
the mixed feelings with which I ven- 
tured through the rock gateway to 
the stronghold of Presbyterianism that 
long ago summer morning. 

In my Episcopalian girlhood, when 
my friends went into rhapsodies over 
the allurements of the mountain re- 
treat, I had an “It-can’t-possibly-be- 
that-good” reaction. In fact, | suspect 
that I deliberately built up a resistance. 
And into that resistance went some 
of the passionate devotion of a flat- 
country girl to her native salt marshes 
and sea. 

This devotion was in no w av leav- 
ened by the knowledge that I defi- 
nitely had mountains in my_back- 
ground. My father loved the hills and 
spent his boy hood surrounded by their 
grandeur, my grandfather came out 
of a cove in the Blue Ridge to start 
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his Methodist ministry as a Circuit 
Rider. But I grew up with sand in my 
shoes, and found it warm and com- 
forting. 

[hen I married a Presbyterian and 
moved with him to the Piedmont sec- 
tion of North Carolina. When he ex- 
pressed serious doubt about his ability 
to be content in an Episcopal C hurch, 
my course was immediately clear. It 
soon became evident that, Presbyterian 
or Episcopalian, there were many ave- 
nues of service open to one with a 
willing spirit. When you work with 
a group, however, that work is more 
effective when it takes its proper place 
within the established framework. 
Nonconformist though I may be in 
many respects, I readily acknowledged 
this truth. 

\nd so, Montreat—to 
Presbyterian way. 

[he peace of the hills! The inspira- 
tion of the classes. The beauty of the 
Christian fellowship. The growing 
spiritual joy of hourly and daily com- 


learn the 


munion with friends who had put 
aside routine concerns in order to 
devote all of their time and talent to 
the Master’s business. Montreat was 
casting its spell. 

Then one day, during the Platform 
Bible Hour, in the hushed immensity 
of that crowded auditorium, I sud- 
denly realized that never again could 
my work as a church member be just 
another responsibility. | don’t remem- 
ber the name of the preacher nor 
what his topic was that morning, but 
his message to me was unmistakable. 

So I came home, and things were 
different, Nothing dramatic. Just dif- 
ferent. Different in emphasis, different 
in insight, different in meaning. The 
children teased and said, “Mother 
went to Montreat and got religion!” 
Maybe. Maybe I just started to “grow 
up” spiritually. 

The loving direction of my truly 
Christian parents had laid a good 
foundation, but human love has a 
tendency to be overprotective. Per- 
haps, at last, I was really ready to 
give, rather than receive. However 
that may be, something special hap- 
pened to me in that week beside Lake 
Susan so many years ago. And ever so 
often I like to go back to renew and 
relive the experience. 

I even like the mountains! They 
are almost as wonderful as the ocean. 


HECTOR ZAVALETA, 
Durant, Okla.: 


It was quite an unusual experience 
for me to attend a Montreat Church 
Extension Conference. There I met 
young people who were interested 
and furthermore were working to- 
gether for the achievement of one 
goal—the expressing of the word of 
God, In my situation as a foreign stu- 
dent from Mexico City, I came to the 
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United States with only one purpose 
to get a college education. Havi ing the 
opportunity of attending the confer- 
ence at Montreat has “changed my 
ideals for the future. 

I learned to understand the needs 
of people who do not know the Lord. 
I think that I can do a better job not 
only in our Westminster Fellowship 
but also among the whole student 
body here at Oklahoma Presbyterian 
College. 

We lived as a group of young peo- 
ple who wanted a Christian education 
in order to help meet the needs of 
people with whom we will become 
associated. The way to see all the 
needs of those people, is by being 
among young people whose purpose 
in getting together is to learn to be a 
shining example of Christianity to the 
people. 

It was a great privilege to attend 
Montreat conference. I hope and pray 
that there will be more youths for- 
tunate as I was to attend a conference 
like this and learn the true value of 
Christian love which leads you to be 
concerned not only about yourself, 
your family, or even about your own 
race, but leads you to be concerned 
about everybody regardless of race 
or creed. 


Hector Zavaleta, a native of Mexico, grad- 
uated from Texas-Mexican Industrial Institute 
and is now a student at Oklahoma Presbyterian 
College at Durant. He was invited to attend the 
ee Extension Conference at Montreat in 
954 


FRANCES AND HENRY MAULDIN, 
Atlanta, Ga.: 


Often a long anticipated experience 
can be disappointing, but not so with 
our attendance at the Leadership 
Training School in the summer of 
1954. For years Montreat has been a 


Mecca for Presbyterians, and for us 
personally it has been a dream, 

We arrived at Montreat expecting 
great things and never were we dis- 
appointed. Each day was filled with 
marvelous opportunities for those who 
were eager to learn how to be better 
church school workers. 

The Bible Hour and inspirational 
meetings at night were of the highest 
caliber. The beautiful new bookstore 
was the center for book reviews, teas, 
and autographing sessions with well- 
known authors. Previews of religious 
film were available and also seminars 
and music and vocational guidance. 
Truly there were never enough hours 
in the day to do all we wanted to. 

We chose as our fields of study 
Pioneers and Kindergarten age chil- 
dren. We found it thrilling to be 
taught by well-known authorities and 
to share experiences with Sunday 
school workers who were familiar 
with situations like our own. “Actions 


speak louder than words” might well 
be applied to the clinical groups where 
we observed teachers working with 
lively four- and five-year- -olds, It was 
natural to join in with “we do it this 
way at our church.” Before the ten 
days were over, however, more often 
we heard, “I believe I'll try that w hen 
I get back home.” 

The spirit at Montreat is indescrib- 
able, but it does make a mark on all 
who come within her mountain walls. 
The joy of learning new methods and 
techniques was only surpassed by the 
knowledge that we were doing this 
with hundreds of others who were 
also seeking better ways to serve the 
Master in their own churches. 


Frances and Henry Mauldin are young adults 
with three young children. They left their baby 
at home with Grandmother and took the other 
two to Montreat. Charter members of Clairmont 
Church, Atlanta, both teach Sunday school. In 
addition, Henry is an elder and Frances an of- 
ficer in the Women of the Church. 


(See page 14) 


Montreat 
1955 CONFERENCE SCHEDULE 


Young Adults 


sas lenin teal atlece Ge wkd ee prmicaseent adhd June 20-24 


Presbyterian Education Assn. of the South................... June 21-25 


Women’s 


Advisory Council....... 
Women’s Training School......... 


iSite OES a se June 23-28 
peiakbacaueaue ed ka June 29—July 6 


Directors of Christian Education... .........0.cccsseccscesces July 7-12 
ETUOIES «COIN oo. oe 5 ov sits cena caedecvesseees July 8-10 
Assembly’s Council on Children’s Work.................0005. July 7-11 


Summer School for Leaders........ 
Music Conference................. 
World Missions Conference....... 
Church Extension Conference..... 
Association......... 
Wives’ Forum.......... 
Bible Conference. ...... 4.002000. 
Assembly’s Youth Council........ 


Stated Clerks’ 
Ministers’ 


Westminster Fellowship Conference 
Christian Faculty Conference...... 





Se ee eer July 12-21 
ee EE ey July 21-28 
sspcir alg ately tat arte July 28 
ci Abie eae earslga ater ete a . August 4-11 
pie sh ees agian hop wi eces sae ee \ugust 16-17 
eee eee ee eS \ugust 16-18 
iwi anand eens sate ha etenateea eine August 11-21 
cease ie plans laaeerele cure eta August 15-22 
oe sli esas ea eed Malan \ugust 22-26 
PE Er ee ON DE August 26-31 


August 3 
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We asked the Parents 


What about 


Vis PEOPLE reporting on a summer conference 
usually give the impression that their greatest 
gain was a new girl friend or a suntan or perhaps 
a new idea for improving Youth Fellowship vesper 
meetings. 

From a recent study of youth work in Protestant 
churches, however, we learn that conferences ranked 
second among activities of the Church most meaningful 
to young people. Vocational choices often are settled 
at conference, commitments to Christ are reaffirmed, 
new understandings of one’s self are gained, skill in 
Christian group living is developed. 

Because conferences are so important, synods and 
presbyteries are making every effort to use the time 
and resources available to best advantage. In August, 
1954 an experimental conference was held at Mensch 
Mill, Pa., with several denominations working together 
to discover how to make conferences more meaningful 


Conferences? 


in Arlington, Va., attended. It made a difference—in 
their personal lives, in their Senior High Fellowship, 
in their participation in the church’s life. But perhaps 
the place where this experience was most telling was in 
the home life of the young people. 

Parents can, indeed, help make a conference have a 
lasting effect on their children by understanding the 
purpose of the conference, by undergirding the ex- 
periments in Christian habits and thinking, by en- 
couraging the use of new ideas and insights their chil- 
dren bring home with them. 

The parents of two of the young people who went 
to Mensch Mill here share their thoughts on what the 
conference meant to their young people as seen in their 
family life. Though this conference had some unique 
features (its interdenominational make-up, for instance), 
the summer conference your teen-ager attends can mean 


as much to him. And parents can help young people get 





in the life of Seniors. 


the most from their conference experience. 


Four young people from Trinity Presbyterian Church 


(See next page) 





MRS. RUTH F. MCGINN, 
Charlotte, N. C.: 


I look forward to conference time 
—to those “Mountain Top” experi- 
ences that are a part of Montreat, and 
to the inspiration and information that 
I receive there. At the Women’s 
Training School we learn about the 
total program of the Women of the 
Church, how our particular work fits 
into that total program, and the re- 
sponsibility of the individual woman 
to promote it. 

As Synodical Chairman of Church 
Extension, I find the Church Extension 
Conference even more helpful to me. 
I enjoy the Christian fellowship of 
women who are interested in things 
that I am interested in, as we exchange 
suggestions and ideas. It means so 
much to me to know the staff mem- 
bers and our Home Mission workers. 
Their interest and enthusiasm is so 
contagious that we cannot help but 
catch a little of it. Before we realize 
it, we develop a personal interest in 
them, bonds of friendship are formed, 
and we have a desire to visit their 
fields to gain firsthand information 
concerning their work. 

At the conference, we learn how 
the program of the Church is pre- 
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sented through Church Extension. 
Classes and workshops are conducted 
in every phase of the work by staff 
members, who are experts in their 
respective fields. Here, we discuss 
new and improved methods for pro- 
moting the work in the local church, 
presbyterial, and synodical. We also 
receive “Previews of Things to Come,” 
which is necessary in the planning of 
our work in advance. 

I am sure that I can do more effec- 
tive work because of having attended 
the conferences at Montreat. 


Mrs. McGinn is synodical chairman for Church 
Extension, Synod of North Carolina. 


Batesville, Miss.: 


The setting of Montreat, surrounded 
by pine trees in the heart of the Blue 
Ridge Mountains, is inspirational in 
itself. Every person there is seeking 
nearness to God, and in such a place 
it is easy to believe the promise of 
Christ—that He will be in the midst 
of us. 

I was a member of Dr. Lila Bonner 
Miller’s class on “Living the Life of 
Christian Love” at the Women’s 
Training School at Montreat last 
summer, and that experience has 


brought forth my greatest blessings. 

My name has been on the church 
roll since I was thirteen. I have been 
an “active church worker” for several 
years. Indeed, I had studied and 
learned the difference in “eros” and 
“agape” in theory, but not until last 
summer did I realize the magnitude 
of God’s love and the way He tried 
to show this love through the life of 
Christ. Nor did I understand that this 
wonderful love must be in us, for 
every one of God’s children. If God 
is All, then every soul has a spark of 
God and anything that separates us 
from one of God’s children separates 
us from Him. 

It was particularly interesting to 
notice the expressions on the faces of 
the members of our class as they 
grasped Dr. Miller’s “new” presenta- 
tion of an “old” truth. 

Since the Training School last sum- 
mer, it has been miraculous the way 
books, materials, opportunities, and 
people have come to me and _ have 
strengthened my faith and opened 
new areas in my life. It is perfectly 
evident that God “waits” until we 
are “ready.” As fast as we are able to 
receive blessings, our lives are filled 
with them. END 








e- Christ 


For many years and many reasons we 
have supported the idea of summer con- 
ferences and camps for the youth of the 
Church. We feel that these reasons can 
best be explained by describing the re- 
sults of the Interdenominational Confer- 
ence held at Camp Mensch Mill last year. 

Since our daughter was one of four 
young people chosen to represent the 
Southern Presbyterian Church at this con- 
ference, we drove up to bring the group 
home at the conclusion of the conference. 

We arrived at the camp in time for the 
closing devotional which was held out of 
doors. It was clear from this experience 
that a deep spiritual tone had been set at 
the conference. This atmosphere was en- 
gendered by the very capable leaders, 
but it could result only because the young 
people themselves entered into making it 
succeed. 

Soon it was good-by time, and it was 
quickly evident that all had become a 


*... The most 


Anne has attended a number of 
young people’s conferences but the 
one that has apparently influenced her 
most for Christian living and an ever- 
increasing interest in church young 
peoples’ activities was the conference 
last summer at Camp Mensch Mill. 

Her scope of interest was consider- 
ably widened through the ten-day 
association with Christian young folks 
from other denominations. Through 
assembly lectures and discussions and 
talks at informal gatherings she real- 
ized for the first time the all-encom- 
passing oneness of Christianity—Meth- 
odists, Baptists, Presbyterians, etc., are 
really not so different from one an- 
other. 

The main thread of interest which 
was woven into every activity was 


is now a constant companion.” 


closely knit group in the short space of 
ten days; not many dry eyes were ob- 
served as different groups departed for 
home. 

By listening to the discussion on the 
way home, we learned that the confer- 
ence had been Christ-centered. Also the 
young people had learned to work to- 
gether because the direction the confer- 
ence took depended on the program they 
established from day to day. Each one 
had some opportunity to work on this 
programming, sharing his ideas with 
others in the group. Discussion of these 
ideas then developed the program for the 
day. 

Realizing that they would not be 
closely associated after the end of the 
conference, these young people were able 
to discuss their personal problems more 
freely than if they had been among their 
own group. 

In looking back over the months since 


the conference, we find that many ad- 
vantages have resulted. We feel that these 
young people gained a better understand- 
ing of what Christ means to them. He is 
a constant companion. They gained an 
understanding and tolerance of other 
denominations that can spread to others 
as they continue to grow spiritually. 
They found new insight into Bible study 
and how to apply this new knowledge 
through their own private devotions. 

These young people have been able 
to work better in their church and 
school groups. They learned many ways 
of —oe their youth group 
through better fellowship and throug 
being willing to take a more active part 
in the work of the group. 

We hope that these impressions will 
bring others to take a greater interest in 
summer conferences for our young peo- 


ple. 


—MR. AND MRS, FRED E, COPELAND 


influential experience of her life.” 


“what it means to be a Christian.” 
Anne certainly came away with a 
deeper feeling of the meaning of 
Christianity. I think she truly felt the 
Spirit of God there in that rustic, 
friendly atmosphere more fully than 
she ever had before. And she brought 
a lot of that feeling home to her fam- 
ily. She is more reverent than before 
she attended the camp. She reads her 
Bible more often and, I believe, more 
fruitfully. She is more attentive to her 
church duties. 

I believe this conference was the 
most influential and lasting experience 
of her life. It has done more than 
anything to broaden her scope of un- 
derstanding of Christian living. 


-—MRS, T. T. MERRILL 





Kay Copeland (right) pools ideas with others 
to develop program for the day. 





Ann Merrill (third from left) in informal sex- 


tette. Pianist is Bettie Currie of our Youth 


Department. 
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June. It is entirely a matter 
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by the Assembly. ’ 
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RESBYTERIANS ARE SHOCKED at the divergent views 
P=: deep-seated tensions within our beloved 

Church. These tensions impair the effectiveness 
of its witness now and threaten its stability in the future, 
if ways are not found to realize the Spirit of Christian 
unity which is our rightful heritage. 

The eternal purpose of God for man was revealed to 
Paul as he wrote in his Epistle to the Ephesians, “To 
unite all things in him |Christ|” (1:10). This unity, he 
indicates, is first to be realized in the Church and then 
made known through the Church to the world (3:10). 

In the light of this purpose Paul writes in Ephesians 
4:1-3: “I, therefore, a prisoner for the Lord beg you to 
lead a life worthy of the calling to which you have been 
called, with all lowliness and meekness, with patience, 
forbearing one another in love, eager to maintain the 
unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace.” (R.s.Vv.) 


I. CAUSES OF DISUNITY 


Within our own branch of the Church differences 
have arisen threatening the unity for which Paul pleads. 

1, A basic cause of this disunity is the diversity of 
opinion which exists among equally sincere and de- 
voted disciples of Christ regarding the principles and 
methods of Biblical interpretation. Some, for example, 
hold that ministers of the Church are committed to a 
view of verbal inerrancy which others regard as foreign 
both to Scripture and the Confession of Faith. Some 
believe that the Bible must be studied according to the 
methods of historical scholarship, if we are to under- 
stand the revelation of God in Christ and so discover 
the will of God for our day. Others disapprove such 
methods, fearing the Bible will be discredited as the 
inspired Word of God. Some interpret particular pas- 
sages of the Scriptures literally and disagree with those 
who interpret them otherwise, according to the various 
literary forms (e.g., poetry, proverb, and parable) which 
they believe are found therein. These latter hold that 
the former view tends toward a legalistic conception of 
the Scriptures contrary to the spirit of Christ. 

2. A second basic cause of the current tensions in 
our Church is found in the different evaluations placed 
on specific theological doctrines. Some fear that if 
traditional statements of doctrine are rephrased, essen- 
tial truth of the Gospel is endangered. Others believe 
that this traditional terminology is not understood, in 
some cases at least, by many of our contemporaries and 
should be revised in the light of the Bible and set forth 
in terms readily understood by people today. 

3. [here are differences of opinion in our Church 
regarding the application of the Gospel to complex life 
Situations of our time. Some are so concerned with the 
salvation of souls and the development of individual 
piety that social applications of the Gospel seem ir- 
relevant, if not disruptive of the true mission of the 
Church, Others, recognizing the prime importance of 
the individual, hold that salvation is both individual 
and corporate and that the Church must seek to bring 
the whole of life under the royal dominion of Christ. 

Some believe that ministers in their official capacity 
and the courts of the Church have no right to speak on 
any controversial public issue on which the membership 


Sees lack of unity regarding: 


1. Methods of Biblical interpretation 

2. Evaluations placed on theological doctrines 

3. Application of the Gospel to life situations 

4. Co-operation with other church bodies 

5. Essential characteristics of Presbyterian 
form of government 


of the Church is divided. Others, feeling that loyalty to 
Christ compels them to speak, are not willing to accept 
such restrictions on their utterances. 

4, Strife has arisen over our co-operative relation- 
ships with other church bodies. A few years back there 
was bitter contention regarding the Federal Council of 
Churches. More recently the contention, milder in 
form, has been over our relationship with the National 
and the World Councils of Churches. This past year 
and for some years back there have been pronounced 
differences of opinion over the advisability of reunion 
with other Presbyterian bodies. Some believe that our 
Church has a distinctive witness to maintain which is 
threatened by too close a relationship with other bodies. 
Others feel that the teaching of the Bible and the ef- 
fectiveness of the Church’s witness in a world torn and 
endangered by its division require a much higher degree 
of unity than we have as yet attained. For the one type 
of Presbyterian, “ecumenicity” endangers the purity of 
the Church’s witness; to the other, it is a requirement 
of their religious faith. 

5, Still another cause of disunity is found in the 
widespread misunderstanding of the essential charac- 
teristics of the Presbyterian form of government. Some, 
for example, believe that within the Presbyterian sys- 
tem the congregation is the ultimate authority; and that 
it has the right if it so chooses to withdraw from the 
denomination, together with its property. Others hold 
that the congregation as such cannot withdraw from 
the Presbyterian Church, and insist that the contrary 
view is congregationalism rather than Presbyterianism. 
Some believe that representatives of a particular church 
in a presbytery or synod and commissioners to the Gen- 
eral Assembly are obligated to reflect the dominant 
point of view in the body which elects them; to others 
this is contrary to the Presbyterian system with its 
fundamental principles of representative church govern- 
ment and tends in addition to nullify the guidance of 
the Holy Spirit. 

It is unfortunate that the differences of opinion which 
exist on these and other matters and the intense feelings 
engendered thereby have led some to suspect the Chris- 
tian character or convictions of their fellow Christians; 
and that the hasty language of a few has created tensions 
which have disturbed the peace and obscured the unity 
of our Church and at times obscured the Gospel which 
we all hold in common. 


ll. AN AFFIRMATION OF FAITH 
As Christians and as Presbyterians— 
We believe in God—the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. 
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We believe that the Bible is the Word of God, the 
only infallible rule of faith and practice; and that “all 
Scripture is given by inspiration of God, and is profit- 
able for dictrine, for reproof, for correction, for instruc- 
tion, in righteousness.” (Il Tim, 3:16) 

We believe that the Westminster Confession of Faith 
and Catechisms contain the system of doctrine taught 
in the Holy Scriptures. 

We believe that “as individuals and as a group, Chris- 
tians are responsible for adjusting their thought and 
behavior to those everlasting principles of righteousness 
which God has revealed in Floly Scripture, especially in 
the Ten Commandments and in the life and teaching of 
Jesus Christ. It is no less their responsibility as citizens 
of their nation to seek as far as their influence may ex- 
tend to bring national life and all the institutions of 
society into conformity to the moral government of 
God, and into harmony with the spirit of Jesus Christ.” 

We agree that the law of love must govern our 
relationships with others; and that the Golden Rule 
must be employed in the proper application of this law. 

We believe that the Presbyterian Church should co- 
operate with other evangelical Churches and organiza- 
tions in the proclamation and extension of the Gospel; 
that “there is one body and one spirit . . . One Lord, 
one faith, one baptism, one God and Father of us all, 
who is above all and through all and in all.” (Ephesians 
4:4-6, R.S.V.) 


il. ACHIEVING CHRISTIAN UNITY 


Recognizing our essential unity in Christ, the ques- 
tion inevitably arises, “How may we achieve a greater 
measure of that unity of the Spirit for which Paul 
pleads? And how may we manifest that unity to the 
world?” 

We suggest the following six topics for consideration: 

1, 4 Proper Understanding of Language 

Language should be recognized as a symbol of the 
idea which a person desires to convey to another. 
Words, therefore, can never fully transfer to one mind 
the thought of another. Nor will the use of a word 
convey the same picture to each member of a group of 
persons. Unless this fact is recognized, misunderstand- 
ing will occur, leading sometimes to suspicion and dis- 
trust. Countless devoted Christians have been criticized 
and condemned unjustly because their language was 
misunderstood. It happens sometimes that a line from 
a book or article will convince someone that the writer 
has “departed from the faith,” when a thoughtful dis- 
cussion with the writer, or further examination of his 
writings, or even a careful consideration of the context, 
would dispel any suspicion of his faithlessness to the 
Christian doctrines. 

If we are to grow in unity there must be a more 
careful effort to discover the real meaning of the lan- 
guage employed by those who hold, or who seem to 
hold, views differing from our own, and far more 
caution in judging both motives and belief. 

2. A Proper Understanding of the Bible 

Among Christians many controversies could be eli- 
minated by a better understanding of what the Bible 
really is and how it is to be studied. 

Neither the Bible nor The Confession of Faith defines 
the exact mode of inspiration. If God had chosen to give 


' See Minutes of General Assembly 1953, p. 89. 
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us the Scriptures in manuscripts and translations which 
agreed in all their verbal details, He could have done 
so. The fact that this did not happen does not lessen 
our assurance that the Scriptures are inspired and that 
they do bring us the Word of God in spite of the dis- 
crepancies in the documents to which we should not 
close our eyes. 

The divine factor in revelation has not eliminated 
the human factors involved in its reception and trans- 
mission. The Bible cannot be fully understood, there- 
fore, apart from a knowledge of the conditions under 
which it was written. Help secured from any source 
which throws light on contemporary history or on the 
authorship, purpose, or mode of composition of any 
book in the Bible is to be heartily welcomed. 

The Confession of Faith itself gives much help in the 
proper study of Scripture. Pertinent in this connection 
are sections VII, IX and X of Chapter I: 


“All things in Scripture are not alike plain in them- 
selves, nor alike clear unto all; yet those things which 
are necessary to be known, believed and observed, 
for salvation, are so clearly propounded and opened 
in some place of Scripture or other, that not only 
the learned but the unlearned, in a due use of the 
ordinary means, may attain unto a sufficient under- 
standing of them. 

“The infallible rule of interpretation of Scripture 
is the Scripture itself; and therefore, when there is 
a question about the true and full sense of any 
Scripture (which is not manifold, but one) it may 
be searched and known by other places that speak 
more clearly. 

“The Supreme Judge, by whom all controversies 
of religion are to be determined, and all decrees of 
councils, opinions of ancient writers, doctrines of 
men, and private spirits, are to be examined, and in 
whose sentence we are to rest, can be no other but 
the Holy Spirit speaking in the Scripture.” 


To inculcate a proper understanding of the Bible is, 
of course, the responsibility of those entrusted with the 
task of Christian education. 


3. A Proper Understanding of the Church 


If the unity of the Spirit is to prevail within the 
church, there should be tolerance toward those who 
hold divergent points of view. There is always the 
temptation to discredit those who may disagree with 
us and to doubt, if not deny, that those who seriously 
disagree with us truly belong to the body of Christ. 
The New Testament Church was a school of disciples, 
“learners,” representing varying degrees of knowledge, 
education, intelligence, culture and maturity. So it 
should be in our day. Thus, it is important in working 
toward spiritual unity, to maintain an inclusive rather 
than an exclusive and sectarian conception of the 
Church. 

The Presbyterian Church has taken precautions to 
insure that its official leadership is sound in the faith. 
Ministers, elders, and deacons are all required to ac- 
cept The Confession of Faith and The Catechisms of 
the Church as containing the system of doctrine taught 
in Holy Scripture. The courts to which the officers are 
subject determine what is requisite for acceptance of 
the system as a whole. If any minister, or elder, or dea- 














A commissioner rises to question a statement that has been made in the highest court of our Church—the General Assembly. 


con prove unfaithful to his ordination vow, a remedy 
is provided in our Form of Government and Rules of 
Discipline. If such cases arise charges are to be laid 
before the responsible Church court, where the accused 
will be given an opportunity to defend himself and 
where the Church itself can take any necessary action 
for the protection and defense of the Gospel. If charges 
of this nature are publicized without being laid before 
a court, they are in effect irresponsible charges against 
which there is no adequate defense; and they endanger 
rather than promote the peace and purity of the 
Church, 

Presbyterian courts, it should be recalled, “can make 
no laws binding the conscience; but may frame symbols 
of faith, bear testimony against error in doctrine and 
immorality in practice, within or without the pale of 
the Church, and decide cases of conscience.” (Chapter 
XIII, Par. 58, Book of Church Order.) In such cases, 
the court must seek to express the mind of Christ 
whether or not it coincides with the present mind of its 
constituency. Members of the Church and the lower 
courts should weigh such judgments of the higher 
courts and reach their own decisions in the light of 

God’s Word and the leadings of the Holy Spirit. 

Ministers of the Church, likewise, must deliver the 
message that comes to them from God’s Word, or find 
that God’s Spirit has been withdrawn from them. As 
preachers of God’s Word they are responsible for the 
message w hich they proclaim, ‘neither to the congrega- 
tion which has called them nor to its session, but to the 
presbytery, the synod, and the General Assembly 
(Book of Church Order, Chapter XV, Paragraph 76) 
and ultimately to the Lord who will finally judge them. 

As noted earlier there is w idespread misunderstand- 
ing regarding our Presbyterian system of government. 
It should be clearly understood by all that according to 
Presby terian Law, as reconfirmed recently by the Gen- 
eral Assembly and as interpreted again and again by 
the civil courts, a congregation’s property is owned and 


controlled by the congregation itself, but no member 
of a congregation and no aggregate of members can 
withdraw from a congregation and retain any equity 
in the property; the congregation which owns and 
controls the property is the group, large or small, 
which remains within the denomination of which it is 
a constitutional part. 

It should also be understood that in the Presbyterian 
system members of a presbytery or synod and commis- 
sioners to the General Assembly cannot be instructed 
how to vote. They are expected rather to cast their 
ballot according to their own best judgment, after due 
deliberation with their fellows and in humble reliance 
upon the Holy Spirit, whose guidance the Court has 
invoked in prayer. 


4, Use of Proven Methods in Group Action 


How can groups differing in their understanding of 
issues confronting the Church resolve their differences 
or agree finally to disagree without loss of mutual re- 
spect? Fortunately, certain procedures in group discus- 
sions have been found helpful. 

Both sides of the question, for example, must be fully 
and fairly presented and considered. All who choose to 
do so must be permitted to join in the discussion. 

The sincerity of each disputant must be conceded. 
Motives are not to be impugned. 

Facts must come first. Our responsibility as Chris- 
tians is to discover the facts and to form our opinions 
and govern our actions accordingly. 

Everyone must try faithfully to understand and be 
careful not to misrepresent his opponent’s point of view. 
This can be done successfully only when one definitely 
attempts to put himself in the other’s place. 

All must desire to discover God’s will in the matter, 
and acknowledge and seek the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit. 

The will of the majority is to be accepted in good 
faith, (See page 63) 
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OPPORTUNITIES GREAT, BUT DIVISIONS THWART 


ortugal’s Reformation 





T IS A PLEASURE FOR ME to speak 
] about the Reformation of the 

Portuguese Church. One of the 
reasons is because I am the son of an 
ex-Catholic priest who at the age of 
27 (in 1892) left everything—his 
family, his friends, his social position, 
his native city—in order to join the 
I.vangel'cal movement which was then 
beginning to make itself known in 
our country. 

My father, Joaquim dos Santos Fi- 
gueiredo, was a curate in the Santa 
Cruz Church in Coimbra, an old 
church from the twelfth century, and 
one of the well-known parishes of this 
small university city. 

A sincere priest, truly Christian, he 
was sadly disappointed with some as- 
pects of his Church, mainly the teach- 
ing at the Seminary, where the stu- 
dents and future priests were not 
brought up as they should for the 
holy ministry. Besides receiving little 
instruction in the Holy Scriptures, 
they were stupefied and fanaticized 
with exercises from §S. Inacio de 
Loyola. 

Then he started to write articles in 
various reviews and papers of the 
country sternly criticizing those teach- 
ings, though always doing this in a 
loy al and respectful manner in rela- 
tion to the Church which he was still 
serving. 

One explanation for the evolution 
of his thought was his constant read- 


By LEOPOLDO DE FIGUEIREDO 


(One of the Evangelical doctors in the clinic 
and a lay preacher in the Episcopal Church.) 


ing of the Bible. His sister, a truly 
Roman Catholic believer when my 
father was still a student at the Semi- 
nary, gave him a Protestant Bible 
which someone had left at her house 
to burn. As it was an heretical book 
which she didn’t even want to touch, 
she charged him to burn it as he, 
almost a priest, had more authority 
to do it. 

My father didn’t burn it. On the 
contrary, he kept it in order to learn 
from it the Protestants’ mistakes. How 
surprised he was to find that the he- 
retical Bible was exactly the same as 
his Latin Vulgate! ‘ 

Such a discovery led him to a more 
detailed study of the Word of God. 
His mind couldn’t accept any longer 
the innovations and mistakes of Rome. 
And from this resulted his public atti- 
tude against the teaching at the Semi- 
nary, the auricular confession, the 
worship of images, fanaticism, the in- 
tolerance of the people, and their little 
evangelical education. 

His Bishop was not pleased with 
these reformed demonstrations, Fi- 
nally, he asked him to withdraw 
everything he had written. My father 
thought a great deal about his Bish- 
op’s request, for inside the Roman 
Church he was considered to be a 
liberal and cultured man. Yet, seeing 
that he couldn’t possibly withdraw 
that which his conscience indicated 
to be the true way, he left the Roman 
Church. 





[ WAS A GREAT SCANDAL in that uni- 
versity town. My father had to 
leave it to go to Porto where he ac- 
cepted a position as director of the 
primary schools of the Methodist 
Church. A year later he preached his 
first sermon in the Methodist Church 
of this city, and later the pastor asked 
him to become his assistant. 

A few years later, he joined 
the Portuguese Episcopalian Church, 
known as Lusitanian Church, which 
had been organized in 1880 by a 
group consisting mostly of former 
Roman Catholic priests. My father 
had a certain importance in the work 
of the Reformed Church in Portgual. 

Because of his co-operation with 
the whole Evangelical movement and 
because of the wisdom with which he 
dealt with the various problems not 
only of his church but of the whole 
movement, he was called by his gen- 
eration the “man of peace. ” Elected 
Bishop in 1922, he died in 1937 at 72 
years of age, faithful to Christ’s doc- 
trines and highly esteemed by the 
people. 

This is a brief sketch of one per- 
son who left Rome and who had the 
courage to face his friends, his family, 
and the unfriendly environment in 
which he lived. 

I know of modest merchants in 
small villages whom the fanaticized 
population boycotts just because they 
are Protestants. Others have had diffi- 
culties with their jobs, suffering pres- 








weak . 


“The Roman Catholic Church rules 
over Portugal. Intolerant and 
superstitious, it influences the 


_and leads them to fight 


the Protestants as enemies re the 


country.” 


—LEOPOLDO DE FIGUEIREDO 























sure from various sources, and others 
have had to emigrate from their lands, 
such was the pressure which in cer- 
tain small communities is created 
against the Evangelicals. 


5 ee ROMAN CHURCH RULES over Por- 
tugal. Particularly intolerant and 
superstitious, it influences the weak 
spirits in the population and_ leads 
them to fight Protestants as enemies 
of the country. These, however, have 
always given the best example of dis- 
cipline and love for their country. 

A few months ago, one of the 
Catholic daily papers, “Novidades,” 
charged Protestantism falsely and 
malevolently of being related to the 
Communist movement, and went so 
far as to insinuate the possibility of 
their groups becoming a focus of dis- 
order. 


Fortunately, in Portugal, we are still 
living with religious freedom despite 
the attempts of the Roman Church. 


Salazar, a renowned statesman admired 
for his tact and moderation, has al- 
ways emphasized in his speeches the 
freedom of religion within the Portu- 
guese Empire. 

Of Portugal’s eight million inhabi- 
tants, statistics give us an absolute 
majority to the Roman Catholics, 93 
per cent. Yet, the percentage of prac- 
ticing Romanists is much lower. One 
can notice, at least in some districts 
and in main cities, a certain indiffer- 
ance toward religion. The number of 
Evangelicals can be counted at about 
30,000 or 4 per cent. So, the field is 
wide, the workers are few, and the 
harvest is urgent. 


O NE OF THE MAIN OBSTACLES to the 
spreading of the Gospel is the 
great number of unnecessary divisions 
in the smal] Protestant group. Before 
a people with little culture we ought 
to show a more unified movement, 
possibly similar to the South Indian 
Church with fewer differences in the 








way of presenting the religious Ref- 
ormation. 

The problem is, thus, a difficult one. 
However, something has been done 
to give the churches an indispensable 
oneness in the struggle to face com- 
mon difficulties. One of the steps 
taken was the opening of a Seminary 
admitting all denominations, although 
belonging to one of them, where 
young students learn to understand 
and love one another. 

Another important project is the 
organization of an Evangelical clinic, 
St. Luke’s Clinic. All the Evangelicals 
will co-operate in this hospital and 
there they will surely feel as though 
they belong to a single movement of 
great benefit to the common cause. 

Besides these initiatives, which have 
sprung from the Presbyterian Church, 
surely others will come to demonstrate 
the necessity of being more and more 
one in Christ Jesus. And may the 
Reformation in Portugal progress to 
the honor and glory of God. END 
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An open letter in which a Por- 
tuguese Presbyterian doctor tells 


his brethren (and us) about a 
clinic. 


Protestant 


Clinic for 


Lisbon 


Dear Brethren: 

Thank God the St. Luke’s Clinic is 
almost a reality, as your pastor has 
told you. | had the great honor of 
being appointed technical director and 
principal surgeon, assuming thus two 
functions of great responsibility as 
well as of privilege. 

All of you know, more or less, that 
this great venture is truly a gift from 
God, who has touched the hearts of 
our brethren in the United States, 
filling them with generosity and love 
for the Portuguese brethren of their 
family in Christ, especially for those 
who, in Lisbon, have been faithful to 
the Evangelical principles. 

The Clinic, which will be called 
St. Luke’s Clinic, in honor of that 
Evangelical doctor, disciple, and com- 
panion of St. Paul, is destined to ease 
the surgical and hospitalizing care of 
our Evangelical community. The 
Clinic will offer a complete and effi- 
cient outpatient clinic under the care 
of several Evangelical doctors and 
other doctors who generously wish to 
co-operate, though they do not wor- 
ship in the same faith as the organizers 
of the clinic. 

This clinic is a seed carefully sown 
in an earth cared for with much love 
and tenderness and already watered 
with the sweat of much work. It can, 
if all will watch for it and keep it, 
become a great hospitalizing institu- 
tion, as the American Committee 
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Dr. Guilherme Bastos Goncalves will be technical director of the clinic. 


wishes and as the National Committee 
hopes. 

As the grain of mustard is quite 
small, but can grow into a tree which 
can be leafy and give sheltering 
shade to many, so can the St. Luke’s 
Clinic become. 

I ought to tell you that besides the 
total installation, the American Com- 
mittee also contributes a monthly 
grant towards the maintenance, rental, 
salaries, and expenses which belong to 
its wide functions. However, that 
grant is insufficient, due to the im- 
possibility of the Committee to en- 
large it, as it was their wish, for 
they have quite a number of charity 
works of this kind spread throughout 
the world. So, besides the gains that 
the clinic may have, it needs the help 
of all the Evangelical brethren in Por- 
tugal, since they are naturally the ones 
who may come to enjoy its wide 
benefits. 

It has been resolved to create among 
all the Evangelical Churches a hos- 


pitalization plan for clinical assist- 
ance through monthly dues. 

In this way we are trying to form 
an association whose rights will be 
stated in a bulletin that soon will be 
distributed, together with a proposal 
for partnership. 

Those who are extremely poor will 
be partners in the same way, because 
a special fund from the Churches will 
be responsible for their dues. In this 
way all may enjoy the rights and 
privileges of this institution. 

I advise you thus to accept this invi- 
tation, which will certainly res: ult ina 
great blessing in matters of medical 
and hospitalizing assistance, so scarce 
in our environment. And I ask all of 
you to join in a warm prayer, asking 

God our Lord, to richly bless all the 
Committee members of the American 
and Brazilian Churches who so kindly 
thought about the Christian believers 
in Portugal. 

(Signed ) 


GUILHERME BASTOS GONCALVES, M.D. 





take along 





Vacation time is a good time for 
reading. Some public libraries have 
started the practice of lending books 
for a month or more in summer so 
that families can include them with 
their vacation equipment. 

To aid our readers in making their 
vacation selections, survey herewith 
offers a list of fiction titles suggested 
by B. Lewis of the Department of 
Church Relations, whose stimulating 
book talks have won her many friends 
throughout the General Assembly. 
She entitles her list “A Selected Read- 
ing List for Christian Adults (lay men 
and women).” 

Additional books will be suggested 
in coming issues of suRveY under such 
headings as understanding the Bible, 
understanding the Church, inspira- 
tional reading, biography and autobi- 
ography. 

As you make last-minute prepara- 
tions for your vacation, why not pick 
up several of the following volumes 
to take with you? 


ON EAGLES’ WINGS, Southon 3-50 
Dramatic novel about Moses, 
true to Biblical events, wonder- 
fully written. First-quality. 

THE Girt, Nuttall 
Most unusual story of an old 
man and his search for a gift to 
leave behind. A find! 


2.50 








WHEN YOU PACK YOUR SUITCASES 


a book or two 


THE GENTLE HOUSE, Rose 
True story of a woman who 
took in a dispossessed child. 
Moving, winsome. She is author 
of Room for One More. 


2.75 


CRY, THE BELOVED COUNTRY, Paton 1.69 
A great novel with spiritual im- 
plications. A first choice in any 
library. 

MONK IN ARMOUR, Barr 
Novel based on life of Martin 
Luther. 


3-00 


HEART OF THE FAMILY, Goudge 
Latest of her novels, any of 
which are excellent for church 
library. This one has excellent 
family study, good story, clean 
morally. 


3-75 


rHE SPLENDOR OF Gop, Morrow 
Novel depicting life of Adoni- 
ram Judson, first missionary 
from the haystack prayer meet- 
ing. 


1.50 


Sholem Asch’s novels are excellent 


MOSES 4.00 
MARY 4-00 
THE NAZARENE 5.00 
THE APOSTLE 5.00 


Dorothy Wilson’s novels are also 
most acceptable 


THE BROTHER (story of James) 
HOUSE OF EARTH (story of pres- 


1.50 







ent day India) 1.75 
PRINCE OF EGYPT (story of 
Moses) 3-50 


THE HERDSMAN (story of Amos) 3.00 

ROOT OUT OF DRY GROUND, Briggs 1.50 
Thrilling insiprational novel of 
poor girl of our south, est who 
determined to give a sister the 
advantages she was denied. Un- 
usually fine. 

THIS, MY BROTHER, Briggs 
Because he was unloved, Josh 
found it hard to accept the love 
of God. 

THE SILVER CHALICE, Costain 
Fictional story based on the cup 
from which Christ drank. 


1.50 


1.98 


THE ROBE, Douglas 3-75 
THE HAPPY PEOPLE, Jenkins 3.00 
GOWN OF GLorY, Turnbull 1.98 
ONE FOOT IN HEAVEN, Spence 1.50 


Three entertaining stories of 
preachers and their families and 
church life. 

MAGNIFICENT OBSESSION, Douglas 1.49 

DISPUTED PASSAGE, Douglas 1.49 
Two of the best of the Lloyd 
Douglas novels. 

IN His steps, Shelden 75 
Reprint of one of the world’s 
three best sellers of all time. 


BEN HUuR, Wallace 1.50 
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What Is the Gospel? 


By E. W. SAUNDERS 


Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, JIl 


NY PREACHING AND TEACHING of the Christian faith 
and way that claims to be truly Christian must 
bear some real relation to the apostolic message 

proclaimed by the earliest Church. That our age... 
must interpret that message in terms meaningful and 
empowering to modern men and women is to be recog- 
nized clearly. But to restate the Gospel to the point 
where the continuity of those essential affirmations is 
obscured or eliminated is to masquerade an alien faith 
under the sanction of the respectable name of Chris- 
tianity. 

Just as democracy becomes a contradiction in terms 
if it must bear the divergent definitions which the West 
and the East put upon it today, so the Gospel’s meaning 
is cancelled if all the diverse interpretations of it in gen- 
eral circulation are accepted as true. 

Protestant Christianity has steadfastly affirmed that 
there is one primary source to which the teaching 
Church must return again and again to receive correc- 
tion, to make new discoveries, and to find renewal in 
her continuing task of Christian nurture. In the Bible 
she hears again the earliest Christian message brought 
by Jesus Christ and proclaimed about Him. .. . Ac- 
cordingly any inquiry into the meaning of the Gospel 
must re-examine those events which most fully reveal 
that meaning. 


M““« TELLS us, “After John was arrested Jesus came 
into Galilee preaching the Gospel of God and 
saying, ‘The time is fulfilled, and the Kingdom of God 
is at hand; repent and believe in the gospel.” That 
Greek word, evangelion, as we all know, may be accu- 
rately translated ‘good tidings.’ 

The Gospel, on the one hand, announces the wonder- 
ful act of God for man and his salvation accomplished 
in Christ, the final and climactic event of a whole series 
in history. On the other hand, it defines in some detail 
the resultant obligations that are accepted by the man 
who receives gratefully this deliverance God proffers. 

The New Testament term for the former—the 
preaching of the Gospel—is the kerygma; the latter— 
the teaching of the Gospel—is the didache. 
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The Gospel is only truly made known to men where 
we bring the Good News of salvation in Christ to 
those who are not yet within the Christian fellowship, 
and where we accept responsibility for guiding begin- 
ners in the Christian way into maturity through disci- 
plines of instruction and worship within the fellowship. 
It is both the kerygma and the didache: the proclama- 
tion of what God has done for men in Jesus Christ, 
and the responsibility befalling men when they accept 
God’s forgiveness and enter into the life of endless new 
possibilities he provides. 


= US LOOK more particularly at each of these aspects 
of the Gospel. It is now generally recognized by 
New Testament scholars that this preaching of the 
Gospel is the most primary element in the New Testa- 
ment ... What was the content of this primitive apos- 
tolic Gospel which the early Church announced in 
Jewish synagogue, and on the street corners of Anato- 
lian, Greek, and Roman cities? 

We listen to Paul in Salonica and Peter in Caesarea 
testifying that the New Age proclaimed by the prophets 
had now dawned for men in the appearance of God’s 
Messiah, Jesus of Nazareth, whose life, death, resurrec- 
tion, and exaltation—conceived as a total event—repre- 
sent the fulfillment of the prophetic message. He is des- 
tined to return again, they declare, as indeed He con- 
tinually comes, to bring to an end all hostility to God’s 
righteous rule in the consummation of what has now 
begun. ... 

The witness, it will be seen, is centered in the an- 
nouncement that God has acted decisively in Jesus 
Christ to inaugurate His Kingdom and bring deliver- 
ance to men. This announcement is not set forth as an 
abstraction; the leading facts in the life of Jesus are told 
not as biographical information but as the historical 
actuality whereby God has manifested His redemptive 
concern and purpose for the world. ... 

It is clear, as T. W. Manson reminds us, that “for the 
primitive Church the central thing is the Cross on the 
Hill rather than the Sermon on the Mount, and the 
characteristic Church act is the Communion rather 
than the conference.” 

Finally the announcement of salvation and the appeal 
to the authority of the Old Testament come to a point 
of personalized directness in the appeal to repent and 
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receive forgiveness of sins. Men confronted by this 
act of God on their behalf must make a decision. De- 
layed-action discipleship was unthinkable. “Today, 
when you hear his voice, do not harden your hearts.” 
They preached for a verdict, and they expected a com- 
mitment. 


_gesaimgeae WE HEAR it suggested that this and this 
alone constituted the early Christian message. We 
have suggested, however, that the Gospel ought not to 
be identified simply with the kerygma. The early 
Church was keenly alert to the need to confirm men in 
the Christian life as well as to convert them to it. And 
the substance of that guidance—the ethical and spiritual 
instruction we have termed the didache—is, in our opin- 
ion, no less a part of the evangelion. 

Questions of Christian doctrine and ethics would 
arise very early in the Christian community. Who was 
this one who died for my sins? What does discipleship 
entail? What does it mean to accept the promises of 
God in Christ? 

For the answer to these questions, it was natura] that 
the teacher would turn to the source of the Gospel— 
Jesus himself—to find guidance in his remembered 
words and experiences, and even more to discover that 
mind in him that should determine the whole outlook 
and attitude of the follower. 


It is the fallacy to which many in the history of Christianity 
have succumbed to suppose that this didache can be neatly 
detached from the Gospel. . . . Accordingly we have heard 
those who would deal with the simple ethic of this Jewish 
teacher and urge that Golden Rule Christianity or the affirma- 
tions of the Fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man 
constitute the essence of the Christian faith. 


But this is illustrative of an atomistic approach to the 
Gospel whereby we try to fit its broken bits into a 
context of thought more congenial to our preconcep- 
tions. We must be honest enough to admit, however, 
that this cannot be defended as a reinterpretation of the 
Gospel . . . this is to revise it to the point where its 
original character is quite Jost. 


» hose TEACHING OF THE GOSPEL is surely not a new 
morality code; it is rather a clear portrayal of what 
we believe and how we behave as a result of God’s gra- 
cious offer of forgiveness to men. These sayings of 
Jesus, in other words, dramatize in concrete illustrations 
the nature of life lived under joyful and spontaneous 
obedience to the redemptive rule of God. 

They are, as John Bright declares, ethics of the King- 
dom and “to realize the ethics of the Kingdom it is 
first necessary that men submit to the rule of that 


Kingdom.” They become intelligible and practicable 
only to those who have made a complete decision for 
that Kingdom. Even then they are recognized not as 
rigid legislation, a new Torah to replace the old, but as 
guides to action. ... 

It is the basic contention of the New Testament that 
men touched by the love and grace of God are thus 
enabled to reproduce that love and grace in all their 
human relationships. This, I believe, is the presuppo- 
sition of all the specific moral teaching of Jesus. We 
read in the First Epistle of John, “/n this is love, not 
that we loved God but that he loved us and sent his 
Son to be the expiation for our sins. Beloved, if God 
so loved us, we also ought to love one another.” The 
New Testament understanding of man’s new condition 
regards him not so much as a chalice as a channel of that 
divine love which is now to be shared with other men 
and women. 

It is furthermore evident that for Jesus and these early 
teachers, discipleship did not consist in doing the best 
you could from day to day, but in a wholehearted, 
self-forgetting obedience to a teaching that Jesus meant 
to be taken seriously. The Christian is distinguished by 
obedience to his Lord. Both by confession of faith and 
manner of life the disciple of Jesus witnesses the truth 


of the Gospel. 


jp MESSAGE Of God’s forgiveness . . . is incomplete 
until we recognize the crucial significance of the 
person of Jesus in all this. The Gospel is not only the 
Good News preached by Christ but it is also the Good 
News whose content is Christ. He is not simply the 
herald of the Kingdom; he is the bearer of that King- 
dom to men. The offer of forgiveness of sins is made in 
his name, and he is declared to be the one who ulti- 
mately will bring about the full reconciliation of all 
things to God. 

Of this Gospel you and I are made ministers—both 
preachers and teachers. . . . We are concerned to speak 
this word in such a way that it will both keep faith with 
the central affirmations of the earliest preaching and 
teaching and yet be interpreted in terms intelligible to 
modern men and women for whom Biblical terminol- 
ogy is archaic or meaningless. This is our essential 
problem. 

. .. And we must know ourselves not as impersonal 
observers or uncommitted transmitters of an originally 
vital tradition, but as men and women who are involved 
ourselves in God’s saving action in the world... . “That 
which we have seen and heard we proclaim also to you, 
so that you may have fellowship with us; and our fel- 
lowship is with the Father and with his Son Jesus 
Christ.” END 


The New Testament regards man 
“not so much as a chalice as a 
channel of that divine love which __ 
is now to be shared with other men and women.” 
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First of two articles 


By example— good or bad— 


par ents pr Cpar Cc 


their children for marriage 


By W. CLARK ELLZEY 


b hes ARE already prepared for mar- 
riage—good, bad or indifferent. 
These were the words with which a 
college professor began his first class 
meeting with his students in their 
course in Education for Marriage. 

“All your life you have been pre- 
paring for marriage, and your par- 
ents have been your first and most in- 
fluential teachers. 

“Someday you will be parents, en- 
gaged in the preparation of your own 
children for marriage, so while you’re 
studying in order to make the greatest 
success of your own marriage, keep 
that thought in the back of your 
mind.” 

It is becoming increasingly clear 
that much of our adult life is condi- 
tioned by how we responded to the 
way our parents treated us when we 
were infants and children. The be- 
havior of husbands and wives toward 
each other is frequently a reflection 
of experience with parents, especially 
during those years when those hus- 
bands and wives were more obviously 
approaching marriage. 


| pemeene tO QUESTIONS directed to 
young husbands and wives, and 
to young people engaged to be mar- 
ried strongly suggest ways in which 
parents help or threaten. 

One young husband whose wife 
said that he was most considerate in 
talking things over, and seemed anx- 
ious to see things through her eyes 
and take her interests and feelings into 
account, explained it by quoting him: 
“I never had any trouble talking 
things over with my parents. They 
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took the time to hear my side of 
things. I guess they helped me see 
their side, too, and it just became a 
habit.” 

Another young man said of his par- 
ents, “They never listened to me. 
They gave orders. I guess they didn’t 
realize that I had feelings, too, or else 
they didn’t care.” Some of the girls 
who dated him said: “He pushes peo- 
ple around.” “He is always acting Mr. 
Big.” “He has to have his way or he 
gets mad.” 

Thoughtfulness and consideration 
in husbands and wives seem to be 
linked with parents who took time to 
talk things over, who listened to their 
young people and understood that 
they had feelings, too. Such person- 
ality traits, of considerable impor- 
tance in marriage, are more likely to 
emerge from relationships with par- 
ents who give reasons for their atti- 
tudes and decisions rather than those 
who issue ultimatums. 


YOUNG WOMAN who was particu- 
larly good at making decisions 
for herself, when asked “how she got 
that way” said she guessed it was 
“because Dad and Mother always told 
me what they thought and then said 
’'d have to decide for myself. If I 
didn’t agree with them they would 
let me go ahead and find out for my- 
self. Sometimes I was right and they 
admitted it. But when I was wrong 
they never said ‘I told you so.’ 
“There were times when they said 
No, and even when it made me angry 
I knew it was one of those times when 
I couldn’t see something and the re- 
sults might be too much for me to 
handle.” 






























































The making of wise decisions is one 
of the most important abilities in 
young people approaching ‘marriage, 
and in making a success of it. Parents 
who increasingly thrust responsibility 
for making decisions upon their young 
people, doing what they can to help 
them think, but allowing them some 
freedom to make mistakes, are engag- 
ing in good preparation of their youth 
for marriage. 

A resentful and rebellious nineteen- 
year-old revealed the kind of lagging 
parenthood which causes many young 
people to jump into marriage too soon 
when she said, “My parents say they 
want me to meet them halfway, but 
halfway means their way, always. The 
only right way is their way. They tell 
me I’ve got a lot to learn, but they 
won’t let me learn anything myself. 
They tell me what to do about every- 
thing.” Such parenthood is appropriate 
to some phases of childhood, perhaps, 
but it is a threat to youth. Unless 
such parents grow up in their parent- 
hood the young people who rush into 
marriage as an escape from it may live 
to curse their parents instead of bless 
them. 






















































































































































_* YOUTH STRUGGLE toward inde- 
pendence. If they develop a cor- 
responding responsibility all may go 
well. We parents need to be needed, 
so we resist their struggle sometimes 
more than we should. Our efforts to 
help them become responsible fre- 
quently deteriorate to nagging, and 
we build resistance. A speaker in ad- 
dressing a group of parents suggested 
that they try the experiment of treat- 
ing their young sons and daughters 
as if they were their best friends visit- 
ing in their home for a while. He had 
spoken previously to the sons and 
daughters of these parents and sug- 
gested that they try treating their 
parents as if they were the parents of 
their best friends in whose home they 

were visiting for a few weeks. Such an 
experience might move everybody to- 
ward a more responsible and mature 
relationship—parents and youth alike. 


Youth want freedom and parents 
have the job of helping them see its 
relation to responsibility. The best 
illustration of parents who were suc- 
cessful may be seen in the comment 
of their son when he said, “As long as 
I can remember my folks have said, 
‘If you do what you are supposed to 
do, then you can do what you want 
to.’ | know now that they were saying 
to me in kid’s language, ‘If you show 
us that you are responsible, we will 
give you freedom.’ ” 


But another young man said, “My 
parents said that, too, only they didn’t 
give me any chance to learn. In almost 
everything it was like saying, ‘We'll 
let you go in the water when you 
show us you know how to swim.’ ” 

Perfectionism and its mate, expect- 
ing too much, are not good marriage 
counselors even in the form of parents. 


Fn vge is a valuable charac- 
acteristic in anybody, especially 
a husband or wife. A young person 
who seemed to have an unusual ca- 
pacity in this respect tried to account 
for it as follows: “I don’t know for 
sure. Maybe it’s because my parents 
seemed pleased with whatever I did. 
It was not just me. It was my older 
brother and my sister, too. Whenever 
any of us accomplished anything our 
folks were proud of us. They would 
mention it when our friends were 
around. We were never embarrassed 
because they never overdid it. I guess 
I just learned to appreciate others be- 
cause my folks appreciated me.’ 

That is a comment of altogether dif- 









“The Spirit assists us in our weakness; for we do not know 


how to pray aright . 


. He who searches the human heart 


knows what ts in the mind of the Spirit, since the Spirit pleads 


before God for the saints.’ 


“Prayer is a work of God—God the Holy Spirit—a work of 
His in you, and by you and in which you must be fellow- 
workers with Him—but His work notwithstanding.” 


Prayer Challenges and Suggestions: 


» “The power to pray the effectual prayer depends upon the life.” 
Pray for the deepening of faith and for growth in the lives of the 
members of our Church—in your own life and the lives of those in 


your home, community, church. 


& “Forsake not the assemblying of yourselves together. . 


” 


Pray that Christians be faithful to Christ and their responsibilities in 
His Church throughout the summer months. 


“Iced my lambs.” 


Pray for the adults and young people of the Church who are serving 
Christ and the Church— —helping to build His Kingdom in the hearts 
of children—through work in Vacation Church Schools this summer. 


Bm “Study to show thyself approved unto God, workmen that need not 
to be ashamed, rightly dividing the word of truth.” 
Pray for those who will study in Synod’s Conferences and Training 
Schools and for those who will share in the Assembly’s Young Adult 
Conference and the Woman’s Training School being held at Mon- 


treat, N.C., this month. 


& “Nothing will so test and stimulate the Christian life as the honest 


attempt to be an intercessor.” 


Pray for a growing number of earnest Christians who will day by 
day seek to lay hold of God’s power through prayer for His work 


and workers around the world. 


> “I exhort therefore, that first of all, supplications, prayers, interces- 


sion, and giving of thanks, be made for all men... 


” 


authority. ... 


for all that are in 


Pray for the commissioners to the General Assembly which convenes 
on June 2 that these ministers and elders be led of God in their dis- 
cussions and decisions that what they do will lead the Church “ror- 
WARD WITH CHRIST” through another year. 





ferent tone from that of another 
young man who said, “My folks never 
were satisfied with anything I did. 
They always seemed to think I should 
have done better. When I made B on 
a test they said I should have made A. 
They always compared me with my 
older sister. She made good grades, but 
she never did anything but study. I 
got so I didn’t care whether I made 
good grades or not.” 

This young man’s friends say that 
he is critical and frequently belittles 





what they do. Whoever marries him 
is in for some heartaches, unless some- 
body helps him alter the unfortunate 
preparation for marriage which his 
parents have given him. 


(Continued next month) 


Reprinted from The Christian 
Home by permission. Copyright 
1954 The Christian Home. Dr. 
Elizey is author of a recent book 
entitled How to Keep Romance 
in Your Marriage. 
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First Presbyterian Church, Augusta, 
was scene of first General Assem- 
bly of Presbyterian Church, U. S. 
in 1861. @ Farm families at Rabun 
Gap-Nacoochee School attend adult 
education classes. 
















Typical of new congregations 
being organized throughout the 
Synod is new Westminster 
Church in Rome. @ Opposite— 
Picturesque gateway to Colum- 
bia Theological Seminary lo- 
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cated at Decatur. 
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i PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH moved into 
Georgia with the very earliest settlers. To the wide 
coastal area came settlers from the far north, primarily 
of Presbyterian and Congregational persuasion. In their 
new home most adopted the Presbyterian Church and 
were connected with the Presbytery of South Carolina. 

The second stream of settlers, larger in numbers, 
crossed the Savannah River from the northeast, meet- 
ing considerable resistance from the Indians, Soon their 
churches were sufficiently numerous to warrant estab- 
lishment of the Presbytery of Hopewell in 1796—the 
first presbytery in Georgia and the eighteenth in the 
United States. It was this presbytery which gave the 
Church the first native-born Georgian to be ordained 
a Presbyterian minister. He was Thomas Goulding, 
ordained in January, 1816. 

Because there was little communication between the 
northern and southern settlements, it seemed wise to 
divide the state into two presbyteries—Hopewell in 
the north and Georgia in the south. 


AS THE RELENTLESS pressure of the white set- 
tlers drove the Indians further and further west, another 
group, mainly from the eastern states and New Eng- 
land, started a chain of missions in the Cherokee coun- 
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try of northwest Georgia. Later when the Indians were 
removed to Indian Territory, some of these missionaries 
went with them as pioneers in our Indian work there. 


It was inevitable that some day the white settlers 
should occupy all of Georgia, and with the expanding 
Church came division after division of presbyteries. 
By the time the Synod of Georgia came into existence 
in 1845, there were five presbyteries included in it: 
Hopewell, Georgia, Flint River, Florida, and Cherokee. 
For many years there had been a Synod of South Caro- 
lina and Georgia, but the General Assembly, meeting 
in Cincinnati in May 1844, divided the territory, allo- 
cating to the Synod of Georgia “the state of Georgia, 
and the territory of Florida, as far as this may not 
interfere with the limits of the Synod of Alabama.” 
Making up the Synod were 53 ministers and 94 churches. 


In the years following, the Presbytery of Georgia 
changed its name to Savannah. The residue of Hopewell 
became the Presbytery of Augusta; Flint River was 
divided into the Presbytery of Atlanta and the Pres- 
bytery of Macon; Athens was formed in 1879. It was 
not until 1920, however, that the Presbytery of South- 
west Georgia emerged, and as recently as 1949 Augusta, 
Macon, and Southwest so merged as to become the 


The Synod of 















Moderator of the Synod is Rev. 
Clarence E. Piephoff. @ Historic 
First Church, Macon, has minis- 
tered to men in service during 
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Presbytery of Augusta-Macon and the Presbytery of 
Southwest Georgia. 


EARLY CHURCHES 


The oldest regularly organized Presbyterian church 
in the state was the Independent Church of Savannah 
dating from 1756. It was formed by “dissenters from 
the Church of England and professors of the doctrines 
of the Church of Scotland.” It was the only Presby- 
terian church in the city until 1827. 

Another historic church is Midway Church in Lib- 
erty County. Though Congregational in form, its min- 
isters were all Presbyterian with the exception of two. 
Its founders were descended from a Puritan element 
which had reached the shores of Carolina in 1695. 
After a residence of 56 years the colony moved to 
Georgia for want of room and settled in St. John’s 
Parish, now Liberty County. Although the church 
ceased to exist after the war, her life is perpetuated 
in the Walthourville, Flemington, and Dorchester 
churches and several colored churches. From her ranks 
came several governors and signers of the Declaration 
of Independence. The Midway Church sent out its first 
missionaries in 1845 in the persons of Mr. and Mrs. 
R. Q. Way, who went to Ningpo, China, 





five wars. 
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An interesting feature of Presbyterianism in the early 
days was the camp meeting described by Rev. James 
Stacy in his History of the Presbyterian Church in 
Georgia: 

“As early as 1825 the Presbytery of Hopewell estab- 
lished a system of meetings . . . at some church or cen- 
tral place for religious services and where they would, 
for convenience, camp for several days. At first cloth 
tents were used but later on rough houses covered with 
boards. These meetings were first started in Tennessee, 
during the great revival of 1800, but soon spread into 
Georgia. As the ministers were few and the Churches 
were scattered, two or three congregations would unite, 
and several ministers would be invited. . . . The occa- 
sions furnished thousands an opportunity of learning 
what Presbyterianism was, who otherwise would never 
have possessed any intelligent idea of its doctrines or 
polity.” 

Along with the struggle for existence which many 
churches faced in the early days, there was also a strug- 
gle for an enlightened constituency and a trained minis- 
try. The early ministers were usually teachers and con- 
ducted academies so that they “might not be burden- 
some to the churches in their poverty and weakness” 
and also to insure the Church of an educated ministry. 
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Franklin College at Athens, for the first 50 years of the 
nineteenth century, was led by a series of Presbyterian 
ministers, the most noteworthy of whom was Dr. Moses 
Waddel. This school] prepared ministers of all denomi- 
nations. 

As many as five synodical schools for men and women 
served their day and disappeared. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Schools surviving to the present day include the 
Westminster Schoois in Atlanta, co-educational second- 
ary schools founded in 1909 and supported by the Synod 
and the Presbytery of Atlanta. Four hundred thirty 
students attended in a recent year. 

The Rabun Gap-Nacoochee School in the heart of 
the Blue Ridge Mountains carries on a unique program 
of education. Ninety boys and girls are provided with 
a Christian home while attending school; 110 boys and 
girls living in the community receive their education 
at the school; seventeen farm families who live on the 
school farms take part in the program of adult educa- 
tion. Both fathers and mothers have a share in the super- 
vised program which continues through the ten years 
they are a part of the school family. O. C. Skinner is 
president. 

The Synod of Georgia shares in the ownership and 
control of Columbia Seminary in Decatur, a suburb of 
Atlanta. Although the student body has more than 
doubled since the end of World War II, the institution 
is still not able to meet the demand for men to supply 
the pulpits of the area. Enrollment for the current year 
is 200. A joint committee of faculty and directors is 
engaged in a study looking toward an enlarged student 
body. Dr. J. McDowell Richards is president of the 
Seminary. 

The 24,300 members of the Synod’s Women of the 
Church have co-operated in the development of “Mis- 
sion Haven” on the Seminary campus. Two modern 
apartment units are already in use by furloughed mis- 
sionaries. 

The Synod likewise contributes to the support of 
Presbyterian College in Clinton, S.C., which is carry- 
ing on an effective work of training ministers and 
dedicated lay leaders. 





Presbyterian Center, located at 341 Ponce de Leon Ave., N. E., 
Atlanta, is headquarters for the Stated Clerk of the General As- 
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While Agnes Scott College in Decatur has never been 
controlled by the Church, it was founded by Presby- 
terians and has a relationship with the Church best 
described as “affiliation.” The Synod of Georgia an- 
nually elects one or more trustees of the college. Enroll- 
ment averages 500 with a faculty of 60 headed by Dr. 
Wallace M. Alston as president. 

One of the newer institutions of the Synod is the 
Presbyterian Home for elderly people located at Quit- 
man. Ultimately to include 300 rooms, the home opened 
on September 1, 1949, with a first unit of 25 rooms with 
private baths. It has already made an effective contri- 
bution to a realization of the “communion of the saints,” 
Rev. Frank H. McElroy, director, reports. 

Partial support is given to Thornwell, a home for 350 
boys and girls at Clinton, S.C., whose president is Dr. 
M. A. Macdonald. 


FAST-GROWING ATLANTA 


It is hard to realize that the city of Atlanta was once 
a struggling farm community, and equally hard to be- 
lieve that Rev. John S. Wilson of the Decatur church 
had to plead with the Presbytery of Flint River to 
donate funds for a church there. How many times over 
the investment has paid off—in the large number of new 
churches which First Presbyterian Church has helped to 
establish, and in the bountiful assistance she has rendered 
the entire Presbytery. 


Today 37 churches minister to Presbyterians in 
Greater Atlanta. The city is likewise the home of the 
Presbyterian Center which houses the offices of the 
General Assembly, the General Council, the Board of 
Church Extension, the Board of Annuities and Relief, 
the Board of Women’s Work, the Permanent Commit- 
tee on the Minister and His Work, and the Presbyterian 
Bookstore. 

Presence of the great metropolitan area of Atlanta, 
which increases in population by more than 20,000 per- 
sons a year, has laid a great responsibility at the feet 
of Atlanta Presbytery. “Ten New Churches” is the 
slogan taken by the Presbyterian Officers’ Association 
in enlisting funds to promote new centers of worship 
in the area. Already four churches have been started 
and six others are waiting for resources and leadership. 
Membership of the Presbytery shows a 50 per cent in- 
crease over the past ten years due (See page 61) 





sembly, General Council, Board of Church Extension, Board of 
Annuities and Relief, and the Board of Women’s Work. @ Presby- 
terian Home, at Quitman, is now in its sixth year. First unit of 25 
rooms will ultimately be enlarged to 300 rooms. 





























“O GOD OF EARTH AND ALTAR” 


Gilbert K. Chesterton 


EING WILLING to confess the sins of one’s own 

nation is not an easy thing for a Christian citi- 

zen to do, but it is his responsibility, neverthe- 
less. The motto “my country—right or wrong” is far 
from realism. There are many things wrong with my 
country and it is my obligation to pray for her. 

One of England’s most widely known literary figures 
wrote this prayer-hymn in behalf of his country some 
50 years ago. In these words he expressed concern about 
certain political, economic, and racial injustices of his 
own people in the Boer War of 1899 to 1902. He was 
convinced that by his nation’s actions in South Africa 
his own civilization had become somewhat degenerate, 
selfish, and even cruel, in fighting the Dutch and the 
Africans for control af the famous diamond mines and 
gold fields. G. K. Chesterton wrote these three stanzas 
of confession and intercession believing that his country 
had sinned. 

Now included in ten of the foremost of the hymnals 
on my shelves, this prayer-hymn written in 1906 is 
devastatingly accurate in its application to the present. 
Note the problems in the first stanza: 


O God of earth and altar, 

Bow down and hear our cry; 
Our earthly rulers falter, 

Our people drift and die; 

The walls of gold entomb us, 
The swords of scorn divide; 
Take not Thy thunder from us, 
But take away our pride. 


Man’s eternal problem is his pride, personally, - na- 
tionally, and internationally, and God’s “thunder’ a 
justice has pressed inevitably upon faithless rulers, dis- 
obedient citizens, the greedy and devisive—all examples 
of pride which destroy a nation. The god of all things 
physical and all things spiritual is a righteous Judge. 

Note the current problems in the second stanza: 





From all that terror teaches, 
From lies of tongue and pen, 
From all the easy speeches 

that comfort cruel men; 
From sale and profanation 

of honor and the sword, 
From sleep and from damnation, 
Deliver us, good Lord! 


Our fears are stronger, the terrors are greater, the lies 
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Tune: Llangloffan 


of men are more widespread, the comforts of cruel men 
are greater, honor is cheaper, indifference to danger is 
greater. We too must be concerned enough to pray 
“deliver us, good Lord!” 
Chesterton's third stanza shows that he believed in 
the promises of God to forgive and to lift man again. 
So he prayed: 


Tie in a living tether 

The priest and prince and thrall; 
Bind all our lives together, 
Smite us and save us all; 

In ire and exultation 

Aflame with faith, and free; 
Lift up a living nation, 

A single sword to Thee. Amen 


Should not Christians pray hopefully, expectantly, 
for a united, peaceful world in which all men will be 
bound together, “tethered” to God, disciplined and 
obedient to Him? Is there not reason to believe that 
some day men will hate sin so much and be aflame 
with so great a faith that they will change? 

Are we seriously concerned about the welfare of our 
nation—“this nation under God”? These are serious 
days. Here near the Nation’s capital I felt last year an 
unnecessary spirit of fear among our public servants 
who were falsely accused, fired without reason, and be- 
latedly restored without apology. . . . All because some- 
one lied by tongue or pen. Here I see expensive lobbys 
protecting the alcoholic beverage interests; pressure 
groups waiting on Congressmen to secure special fa- 
vors; local and sectional loyalties seeking private good 
above the public’s welfare; so-called “Americanism” 
groups destroying American freedoms. 

Out of the near-tragic mood of this hymn with its 
words and music so perfectly matched there finally 
comes in the last measure in the grand, final major 
chord the assurance that in spite of all the success of 
evil men, the thwarting of truth by the selfish and the 
cruel, in spite of all the bribery of honor and the pro- 
faning of the nation’s laws, 

The God of Earth and Altar 
Bows down and hears our cry! 
—WituiaM H. Foster, Jr. 
Trinity Presbyterian Church 
Arlington, Virginia. 


*From The English Hymnal. Used by permission of Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 
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An Evangelical high school for Brazil 


is one of the four financial objectives 


of the youth of 


the Presbyterian 


Church, U. S. for 1955-56. At present 
the school is at the planning stage, but 
when sufficient funds are available it 
will be built at Goiania. 


Mrs. Douglas E. Charles 
and Rowena McCutchen 


T just cOULDN’r be true! Here 

Sam was, standing in the high 

school he had looked forward to 
attending for years. But the principal 
was saying, “ There is no room. We 
are overcrowded. Can’t you see?” And 
Sam could see that the rooms were 
full. 

A girl passed carrying a chair and 
followed by two men carry ing a desk. 
As Sam watched he saw them push 
into a crowded room and settle the 
girl with her desk and chair in a 
corner. 


“How did she get in?” Sam de- 


manded. 
“She brought her own chair and 
desk,” was the answer. As Sam tried 


to concentrate on what that might 
mean to him, he was pushed aside by 
the group going to purchase medals 
as required by the teacher of the class. 
For, he discovered, the class was on 
Roman Catholic doctrine. 

“Oh,” he wailed, “I thought this 
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was a government school—a public 
school.” 

“Tt is,” said a boy in passing, “but 
you’ve got to do your ‘Our Fathers 
and Hail Marys’ properly if you want 
to pass the course!” 

The next thing Sam knew he was 
out on the street. As he stood looking 
a boy his age came by. “Don’t you go 
to school?” asked Sam. “No,” said the 
boy, “they are all full and I haven’t 
the money to go anywhere else.” 

And then in the boy’s place there 
were several men. They seemed to be 
businessmen but there was a compas- 
sion and yp may eng. in their faces 
that made Sam listen to them. 

They were talking about a wall and 
a well! It seems that a group of 
evangelical Christian laymen knew 
about the crowded classrooms and all 
the young people who wanted to go 
to Junior and Senior High School so 
they had bought a lot. Sam gathered 
that it was really a large grant of land 
on what is now the outskirts of Go- 
iania overlooking the Governor’s pal- 
ace and the entire city with a view of 


dream 


needs 
dreamers 


the mountains beyond. Now, in order 
to secure this grant, they must build 
a wall around the property (it seems 
all private properties were walled in) 
and dig a well as evidence of their 
intentions to put the land into perma- 
nent use. 

Then Sam found himself involved 
in a dream that belonged to the men. 

Or maybe he wasn’t Sam but one 
of the men. In any case he knew it 
was Brazil and something important 
was about to take place. 


QO* EVERY COUNTRY HILLSIDE in Bra- 
zil, August brings the bright 
blooming of a yellow ‘flowering tree, 
the /pe (pronounced ee-peh). The 
wood of this tree is very strong, and 
is a source of medicine. Sam, in all 
his dreams, had never seen such blaz- 
ing golden glory as these tall trees 
whose flaming beauty he thought must 
have been like the bush that burned 
and was not consumed. Here on the 
men’s property grew those trees, their 
gold against the background of virgin 
green being the living colors of the 
Brazilian flag. 

These laymen had taken the Ipe as 
the symbol of their faith in the prog- 
ress of evangelical education in the 
heart of their country, and formed an 
association called “Jnstituto Presbi- 
teriano de Educacao” (1.P.E.)—Pres- 
byterian Educational Institute. Its ob- 
jective: “every church with its school; 
every school an JI.P.E.,” and the im- 
mediate goal a Christian junior high 
school in Goiania, as soon as possible 
to include training on the high school 

















Brazilian flag flying over 
one of the beautiful public 
squares in Goiania, Goias, 
gives testimony to the pro- 
gress that has wrought so 
beautiful a city (about 
75,000 pop.) from so vast 
an expanse of mountains 
and plains. 


level. It was to be a boarding as well 
as a day school, so that youth from 
all over the interior might come. 
What a dream! 

Of course, the job of any school is 
education. But this school, joining 
hands throughout history with others 
of Christian origin and purpose, is to 
provide education for the soul as well 
as for the mind. Although students of 
any religion will be admitted, the fac- 
ulty is to be evangelical, and each 
day’s classes will begin with worship. 
Churches and. individuals will be en- 
couraged to provide scholarships for 
pupils who cannot attend otherwise, 
and costs will be kept to a bare mini- 
mum to cover expenses. As soon as 
possible a dormitory for girls and an 
administration building will be built. 
Boys’ dormitory, other classrooms, an 
auditorium, etc., will be added grad- 
ually. 

Sam didn’t know whether it was his 
dream or the men’s when he began 
visualizing the far-reaching effects of 
such a school—how many able and 
consecrated Christian leaders might 
point with gratitude to their first con- 
tact with the Gospel in the I.P.E. of 
Goiania. 


UDDENLY SAM’S DREAM became a 

flash-back. He saw thousands of 
people migrating to the interior of 
Brazil. He saw churches and preach- 
ing halls fill to overflowing. He saw 
virgin forests give place to houses and 
hospitals, stores and small factories. 
Where oxcart trails had crossed each 
other, new airstrips were being built. 
Where orchids had grown wild and 





parrots had screeched, he saw great 
acres of grain or herds of cattle. 

Within a few miles of Goiania the 
Brazilian national government was go- 
ing ahead with its plans to establish 
its capital, moving it from Rio de 
Janeiro, a dangerous spot in troubled 
times, to a safer, more central part of 
the country! 

Poor Sam! Just about the time he 
was looking forward to meeting the 
President of Brazil there was a sharp 





noise and he found himself in a 
deserted classroom—familiar and, he 
suddenly realized—a very good place 
to be. Through the window he caught 
sight of the full blooming yellow for- 
sythia bush and the newly green wil- 
low beyond. Across the rooftops he 
could see blue mountain tops and 
abruptly Sam knew that his dreams 
had been real dreams—the kind that 
are worth dreaming because they are 
the blueprints of reality. END 











Separate doors: Men, Women 





200 Years Young 


Old Briery Presbyterian Church, 
whose sons and daughters have 
gone out to found churches all 
over Virginia, on June 26 marks 
its 200th birthday. Members and 
former members will pack the 
quaint old building for an all day 
celebration in observance of the 
bicentennial. 

Rev. Robert Henry was installed 
as first pastor, in 1755, and the 
church has operated continuously 
ever since that date. The present 
building is the third one and is 
thought to have been designed by 
Dr. R. L. Dabney about 1858. The 
Briery congregation had a_ vital 
part in establishing the Seminary 
at Hampden-Sydney. This institu- 
tion was to become Union Theo- 
logical Seminary upon its removal 
to Richmond. 

Present pastor is Rev. Albert 
W. Wood. 
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dog—dogs are such a nuisance— 

but what could I do when he 
looked at me with pleading eyes, hold- 
ing the bull pup close in his arms as 
if he could never let him go? 

“He'll only get sick and die,” I said 
heartlessly. The answer was a shocked 
“Oh, no, Mother!” and a quickly 
added “Daddy is a doctor and knows 
all about dogs.” So without more ado 
Paddy came home to live with us. 

He proved no trouble to me for | 
firmly declared myself out of the pic- 
ture. If I felt my heart warming 
to the top-heavy, lopsided, clumsy- 
footed, absurd bit of an animal in a 
glossy black coat and elegant white 
shirt and spats, I gave no sign. To his 
father the child took his problems and 
together they arranged the dog’s bed, 
managed a diet, and planned his rou- 
tine. 

Paddy slept all night, and in the 
day Love, in the guise of a small boy, 
tended Paddy’s up-risings and _ his 
down-sittings. Love prepared his 
warm milk, his beaten egg, his dog 
biscuit. Love gave him cod liver oil 
and vitamins and on occasion worm- 
ing pills. 

Love aired him, walked him, sunned 
him, curried him. Love sent for sam- 
ples of fancy foods, irradiated yeast, 
flea powder, etc., etc. 


] HAD NOT WANTED HIM to have a 


pee SAVED its pennies, its nickels, 
its dimes, for brushes, leashes, 
feeding bowls, and baskets. Love 
rolled on the grass with the puppy, 
chased him and was chased in turn. 
Love performed the most menial tasks 
for him; chiding, but chiding gently, 
as it wielded brush and pan, water 
and mop. Love did all these things 
and more, and on Love Paddy throve. 

Paddy throve until one night my 
dire prophecies were fulfilled and 
Paddy was swiftly and violently ill. 
Then in haste the doctor father was 
brought to the scene and everyone 
was unhappy. 

No one was more unhappy than I, 
because I remembered that I had said, 
“Dogs get sick and die.” And my child 
was on his knees comforting the shak- 
ing ball of misery and his face was 
agonized with distress. 

“Now get to bed, Old Man,” said 
his father at last, when they had done 
all they could. “Nature is a kind 
nurse. Paddy may be well by morn- 
ing.” 
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a whimsical little story 
about a boy and his dog 


TEMPERED WIND 


With heavy heart and slow steps 
the child obeyed, but later when the 
house was still with the stillness of a 
house known only to those who watch 
through the darkness for the dawn 
and hope, he tiptoed down the stairs 
again. The ticking of the clock in 
the hall was loud as I followed after 
him and its bell struck three. 

I joined him where he stooped by 
the sickbed. He had refilled the water 
pan and was putting it down, but the 
puppy had not stirred. 

“Don’t wake him,” I whispered, be- 
lieving the worst but hoping to ward 
off the blow as long as_ possible. 
“Sleep’s good for him.” 

He suffered me to lead him away, 
and back in his room to cover him 
in silence. That he dared not trust 
himself to speak I understood. 


Cre AGAIN in my own bed I lay 
wretched with his wretchedness. 
I had been right, I said to myself 
angrily. It was cruel to give a child 
a dog that would only get sick and 
die and break his heart. 

And yet it no longer satisfied me 
to so state myself in the right. Those 
many weeks of happiness, that pa- 
tient, tender, reliable care, that com- 
radeship with a sympathetic father— 
were they nothing? I asked myself; 
and answered immediately with the 
obvious answer: Yes, they added up 
to a great deal. They could add up to 
character. 

The clock struck four, struck five. 
I was dozing, but wakened at the 
sound of the creaking of the stairs. 


By NATALIE BLANTON 
Richmond, Va. 


Like a coward to his lashing I rose 
and went after my child. I must be 
with him when at last he knew the 
worst without a saving doubt. 

The small black dog in the tumbled 
bed lay motionless as we had left it. 
Surely Paddy was dead. The boy’s 
chest heaved and a sob escaped him. 

At the sound a miracle happened. 
The knobby black head lifted. The 
large, round eyes looked up at us and 
the small, crimped tail moved, feebly, 
but it moved. 

Astonished, we started and cried 
his name. The miracle quickened. The 
sleek body raised itself on its bowed 
legs and stretched. The wide mouth 
yawned, The boy laughed aloud and 
the tears trickled into his mouth. He 
drew his sleeve across his face openly, 
and to his sleepy father who ap- 
peared in the doorway he shouted the 
glad news incoherently. 

It was apparently a surprise to 
Paddy as well, for he shook himself 
gingerly, advanced slowly. Then find- 
ing that he did not fall apart, he took 
courage and soon declared himself 
whole again by rearing on his hind 
legs and clamoring for food. 


_ AT LAST, joy quieted, the 
puppy’s needs had been attended 


to and the boy was happily asleep, I 
crept wearily back to bed. The sky 
was lightening in the east and the 
bare branches of my sweet gum trees 
were outlined sharply against it, the 
seed balls moving with a little rotary 
motion in the morning breeze. 

Lying there I knew that this night 
my child had tasted life and found it 
bitter and sweet. He had known 
anxiety turn to grief, (See page 62) 
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he Moorefield (W. Va.) Presbyterian Church was 

| organized April 22, 1837 with two elders and 28 
charter members, not including four Negro 
women. Since then 1,369 members have been received. 

Records indicate that as early as 1740 Presbyterians 
were in the South Branch Valley. Rev. Moses Hoge 
was pastor of “Concrete” Church in this section from 
1782-1787. 

In 1822, Rev. William N, Scott came “by invitation 
of the people of Hardy to become their preacher,” and 
in 1825 organized the Union Church of Hardy with 
three congregations, Fort Pleasant at Old Fields, Moore- 
field, and Mount Zion at Petersburg. In 1837, these be- 
came separate organizations, Twenty years later Fort 
Pleasant reunited with Moorefield. 

Nine ministers, eight of them graduates of Union 
Theological Seminary, have served the Moorefield 
Church, including Rev. Richard Lyon Morgan, grand- 
son of the late Dr. Campbell Morgan. 

Thirty-one men have served as elders, and forty-four 
as deacons, many having long records. William N. 
Welton was an elder for 54 years; his father, Felix B. 
Welton, for 50 years. E. L. Allen served on the dea- 
conate fur 49 years. 

This church has given nine sons to the ministry; one 
son as a medical missionary; two daughters to be wives 
of ministers, one of them a foreign missionary; and 
two pastors as chaplains, Dr. Wilson in the Confederate 
Army (“served both armies and paid by both”), and 
Mr. Jones in the United States Army. 

The church building, a brick structure painted white, 
with large sanctuary, lecture room, and low steeple, 
was built in 1847. During the War Between the States, 
Federal troops used it for a hospital and stable. The 
Sunday school building, a two-story brick edifice, con- 
taining departmental assembly and class rooms and a 
kitchen, was completed in 1928, 
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The bell was bought from the German-Swiss emi- 
grants who settled at Myerstown in 1843. They brought 
it from Philadelphia for the belfry of their projected 
town hall, and it bears the inscription, “Cast by J. 
Wilbank, Philadelphia, 1842.” It was also used as the 
town’s fire alarm until 1934. 

The fish on the top of the belfry was made by the 
late Gottlieb Hutter. 

Among special gifts from individuals are the stained 
glass windows, pipe organ, marker on front of church, 
iron fence, oil burning furnace, a carillon, choir vest- 
ments, individual communion service, offering plates, 
and pulpit Bible. 

Work at what is now Oak Dale Memorial Chapel 
(erected in memory of Miss Katie Kuykendall) was 
begun in 1875, and at the Tannery Chapel in 1908. 

Nor is the church resting on its laurels. A full pro- 
gram of activities is carried on, including Sunday school, 
Young People and Pioneer groups, Wises of the 
Church, and two chapels. Attendance at worship serv- 
ices has increased and Sunday school enrollment has 
grown in the last nine years he 79 to 170. A week- 
day kindergarten is operated through the winter and 
in summer the emphasis shifts to vacation Church 
schools. 

A brief talk is given for the children before each 
sermon and a nursery is provided for small children 
during the worship service. 

In co-operation with other denominations, the church 
provides Bible instruction for students at Moorefield 
High School and nearby rural schools. Other interde- 
nominational services are features of the program. 

The present membership totals 402, including mem- 
bers of the outposts. Eight elders compose the session 
with Dr. R. W. Love as senior elder with 44 years’ 
service, Twelve deacons include one from each chapel. 

—PATTIE H, CHRISMAN 
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Board of Christian Education 


Announces Personnel Changes 


O. G. Henry Goes 


to Tennessee 


Rev. O. G. Henry, for the past ten 
years Director of the Southwestern 
Branch of the Church’s Board of 
Christian Education, at Dallas, has re- 
signed the post to accept another po- 
sition with the same Board, that of 
Regional Director for Tennessee, Ef- 
fective date of the change was May 1, 
according to Dr. Marshall C. Dendy, 
the Board’s executive secretary, with 
headquarters in Richmond, 

During the decade which Mr. Henry 
has been with the Presbyterian Book 
Store, which serves the states of the 
Southwest, it has increased its volume 
of business from sales of books and 
periodicals by 189 per cent. During 
the same Leng the Book Store has 
erected a new $250,000 building to 
peineotoad its rapidly expanding 
business and is now considering two 
additional floors to the building. 

Mr. Henry is a native of Tennessee, 
a graduate of Lambuth College at 
Jackson, Tenn., and Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary, Richmond, Va. He held 
pastorates in Louisiana and Arkansas 
before joining the Board of Christian 
Education. In his new assignment he 
will interpret the Board’s program to 
the churches in Tennessee, and other- 
wise represent the Board in all reli- 
gious activities there. Mr. and Mrs: 
Henry will make their home in Jack- 
son. 


eer 


Miss Roach Joins 
Adult Work Staff 


New staff member in the Depart- 
ment of Adult and Family Education 
is Louanna Roach, formerly Director 
of Christian Education for El Paso 
Presbytery. Her appointment as an as- 
sociate in the department was ap- 
proved by the Board of Christian Edu- 
cation at its February meeting. 


Miss Roach took over her duties on 
April 15. 

Succeeding Robert Herndon on 
the department’s staff, Miss Roach will 
concentrate primarily on developing 
a more adequate program for training 
leaders of adults, This will be done 
through clinics and classes in adult 
work at the annual Summer School 
for Leaders at Montreat and through 
relationships with synod, presbytery, 
and local church religious education 
committees. Young Adult work, for- 
merly carried by Mr. Herndon, will 
be the responsibility of the whole de- 
partment staff. 


Born in Humboldt, Texas, Miss 
Roach spent her early life in Memphis. 
Before going to El Paso Presbytery, 
she had served as director of Chris- 
tian education in Paris and Central 


Texas Presbyteries and at First 
Church, Midland, Texas and Ever- 
green Church, Memphis. 





Westminster Presbyterial 
Elects First Officers 


The brand new Presbyterial of 
Westminster (St. Johns Presbytery in 
Florida has been divided into three 
new Presbyteries) has elected as its 
first officers of the Women of the 
Church: Mrs. Wert W. Ruble, presi- 
dent; Mrs. W. S. Horton, Sarasota, 
vice president; Mrs. Fred Kelly, Plant 
City, vice president; Mrs. H. O. Bell, 


recording secretary; Mrs. William 
McLain, corresponding _ secretary; 
Mrs. H. B. Hutchinson, treasurer. 


and Mrs. W. F. Davenport, St. Peters- 
burg, historian. 

Committee chairmen include Mrs. 
Oswald Delgado, Lutz, _ spiritual 
growth; Mrs. B .G. Langston, Lake- 
land, world missions; Mrs. Robert T. 
Dewell, Haines City, church exten- 
sion; Mrs. B. L. Bowman, Sarasota, 
Christian education; Mrs. James Hill, 
annuities and relief; Mrs. J. W. Pamp- 
lin, Bartow, stewardship; Mrs. R. L. 
Hendershott, Clearwater, general fund 
agencies. 


Women Applaud Radio 
Series “Power Within” 


Response to the 13-week series of 
radio programs being sponsored by 
the women of _ the Presbyterian 
Church, U.S. has been most favorable. 
“Most practical” and “very helpful in 
everyday living” have been the com- 
ments of women viewing the program, 
entitled “Power Within.” Over 120 
stations across the Southland have been 
carrying the series which concludes 
June 12. 

Consisting of dramatic presenta- 
tions of life experiences, the programs 
are based on the book Released Power 
for Today by Thomas H. McDill, Jr. 
Each was made complete in itself so 
that the series could be started any- 
time by a local station. Requests for 
the programs were filled by the Prot- 
estant Radio Center in Atlanta. The 
“Power Within” series is part of a 
larger sustaining program entitled 
“Church Women Today” in w hich 
Presbyterian women alternate with 
other denominations. 
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Six Denominations Join 


Country Church Seminar 

FAYETTEVILLE, ARK. (PN )—Nineteen 
representatives of the Presbyterian 
Church, U.S., interested in learning 
about work in the rural church, joined 
members from six other denomina- 
tions for a three-day interracial Town 
and Country Church Seminar at the 
University of Arkansas’ College of 
Agriculture here. 

The Town and Country Pastors’ 
Conference, first such interdenomina- 
tional gathering ever held at the Uni- 
versity, drew about 100 people from 
the states of Missouri, Oklahoma, and 
Arkansas. 

Represented were the Cumberland 
Presbyterian Church; Presbyterian 
Church, U. S.; Presbyterian Church, 
USS.A.; . Methodist; African Methodist 
Episcopal; Disciples of Christ; and 
Southern Baptist. 

Among those coming from the 
Presbyterian Church, U. S., were the 
following ministers: JOHN W. ALLEN, 
Henderson, Ark.; siMON BELVIN, Bos- 
well, Okla.; c. M. Boyp, Fl Dorado, 
Ark.; STANLEY BRIGHT, Prairie Grove, 
Ark.; WATSON COLBERT, Fillmore, 
Okla.; pavin B. pAvies, Mena, Ark.; 
DR. ROY L. DAVis, Little Rock; s. kK. pop- 
son, Hamburg, Ark.; pr. R. M. FIRE- 
BAUGH, Hugo, Okla.; REV. OSCAR GARD- 
NER, Hugo, Okla.; pAvip Cc, HARRISON, 
Mt. Ida, Ark.; rk. A. HARRISON, Talihini, 
Okla.; J. L. ImoricHEY, Fillmore, Okla.; 
JOHN bp. sPRAGINS, Batesville, Ark.; 
GEORGE G. WINGARD, Ward, Ark.; and 
ELIJAH WISDOM, Brownside, Okla. The 
laity was represented by Frances Mc- 
Cully of Little Rock, Frank H. Tobey, 
DesArc, and Jack Williams of Poca- 
hontas, Ark. 

Sponsored by the University of 
Arkansas College of Agriculture and 
Home Economics, General Extension 
Service, and Arkansas Agricultural 
Extension Service the Seminar brought 
together pastors and interested laymen 
from dozens of town and country 
churches to discuss “The Town and 
Country Church Faces Changing Con- 
ditions.” Among the problems they 


dealt with were economic problems of 
the farmer and his community, 
munity 


com- 


organization and the rural 


church, personal relationships in the 
rural community. 

During the Seminar delegates 
viewed the recently made motion pic- 
ture, “Pilot Mountain,” produced by 
Rev. Kirk Hammond of Potomac 
Presbytery for the Rural Church De- 
partment, Board of Church Exten- 
sion. It shows work being done in the 
Pilot Mountain (N.C.) Parish. 


Pulpit Exchange Hailed 
in Louisiana, Miss. 


Louisiana ministers preached in 
Mississippi churches during the sec- 
ond week in March and the Missis- 
sippi clergymen returned the favor 
from March 27 through April 3 as 
part of the special evangelistic empha- 
sis in the Church. “The exchange 
brought new voices into our churches 
and stimulated interest in Christ and 
the Gospel,” according to Rev. Ray 
D. Fortna of New Orleans Presby- 
tery’s committee on evangelism, Dr. 
H. H. Thompson instructed workers 
from New Orleans churches on meth- 
ods of visitation. 


Dr. Miller 
in new post 


New head of the Board of 
Church Extension is Dr. Pat- 
rick D. Miller, who resigned his 
pastorate at Druid Hills Church 
in Atlanta to accept the post of 
Executive Secretary. His resig- 
nation became effective April 
30. 

Minister at Druid Hills since 
1949, Dr. Miller formerly served 
as pastor of First C hurch, San 
Antonio, Texas. He is a mem- 
ber of the General Council’s 
Executive Committee and chair- 
man of its Program Committee. 
He succeeds Dr. Vernon S. 
Broyles, who resigned several 
months ago to become pastor 
of North Avenue Church in 
Atlanta. 


McLaurin Volume 
Put on Microcards 


“It’s too technical for many people 
to want to read it,” Dr. Eugene Mc- 
Laurin, professor of New Testament 
language and exegesis at Austin Semi- 
nary, remarked when he completed 
his doctoral dissertation for a Ph.D. in 
Greek. 

But this month the publication of 
that work in microcard form was an- 
nounced by Microcard Theology 
Studies. 

Seminary Librarian Norman Dow, 
explaining the microcard system, said, 
“Dr. McLaurin’s dissertation will be 
of great value to the limited number 
of scholars who are able to use it. 
Publication in book form would be 
too expensive for such a limited num- 
ber of users, but microcards are much 
cheaper.” The new system puts 48 


pages of standard size typing paper 
on a single three-by-five file card. 
Thus the McLaurin dissertation, which 
runs nearly 300 pages, will fit onto 
seven cards, The microcards are placed 
in a special viewer for use. 














Largest Class in months 
Appointed by Missions Board 


Rev. and Mrs. Hoffman 





Dr. and Mrs. Dickerson 


NASHVILLE, TENN. (PN)—Sixteen 
missionaries were appointed at the 
March meeting of the Board of World 
Missions, the largest single “class” of 
appointees in many months. Of the 
sixteen, half will go to the strongly 
active Korean field. Three are to be 
assigned to the Congo, and two each 
to Formosa and Mexico. One of the 
group has yet to be assigned. 

Among the new missionaries will be 
six badly needed medical missionaries, 
including two doctors and four nurses, 
Seven evangelistic missionaries, two 
educational, and one agricultural mis- 
sionary complete the list. 

Going to Mexico, in the late sum- 
mer, will be Mr. and Mrs. Dale Bur- 
ton Douglas of Emmett, Idaho, and 
Austin, Texas. Mr. Douglas will serve 
as agricultural missionary. His wife, 
a nurse, will be assigned as a medical 
missionary. Mr. Douglas is currently 
attending Austin Seminary. 

Going to Formosa will be Rev. Rob- 
ert L. Montgomery and Rev. Harold 
Reed Patteson. Mr. Montgomery is 
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Dr. Keller, Miss Dunson 








Miss Huneycutt, Miss Godert 


pastor of the Spencer, W. Va., Pres- 
byterian Church. He will spend a 
year in this country studying the 
Chinese language before going out in 
1956 as an evangelistic-educational 
missionary. Mr. Patteson is pastor of 
the Appalachia, Va., Presbyterian 
Church. 

The contingent for the Belgian 
Congo mission field will include Mary 
Margaret (Peggy) Harris of Concord, 


N. C., and Dr. and Mrs. Melford 
Sherman Dickerson of Midland, 
Texas. 


Miss Harris, acting director of the 
Presbyterian Student Center for the 
University of Missouri, Columbia, was 


appointed as an evangelistic mission- 
ary. She will go out to the field in 
late summer to become the bride of 
Thomas R. Cleveland, who went out 
as a missionary last summer. 

Dr. and Mrs. Dickerson will go to 
the Congo, via Belgium, in late sum- 
mer, as medical missionaries. Dr. Dick- 
erson, an elder in the Westminster 
Presbyterian Church of Midland, 
leaves a private practice. His wife is a 
graduate of Parkland School of Nurs- 
ing, Dallas. 

The group going to Korea will in- 
clude Dr. Frank Goulding Keller of 
Mobile, Ala., appointed as a medical 
missionary for a three-year term. He 
will fill an urgent need for another 
doctor at the Chunju Station, caused 
by the illness of Dr. David Seel. The 
full weight of maintaining treatment 
and surgical work at the 170-bed hos- 
pital and the attached amputee reha- 
bilitation work has fallen on Dr. Paul 
Crane alone. Dr. Keller will leave 
for the field within 60 days of his ap- 
pointment. 

Also going to Korea as medical mis- 
sionaries will be two nurses, accom- 
panying their minister husbands. Rev. 
and Mrs. John Wesley Folta will leave 
the Presbyterian Church, Belle Haven, 
Va., in late summer. Going from the 
pastorage of Northfork, W. Va., Pres- 
byterian Church will be Rev. and Mrs. 
Robert Edwin Hoffman. 

Mellicent Huneycutt, a_ teacher 
at Appalachian Laboratory School, 
Boone, N. C., and youth worker at 
Dunn Foundation. Blowing Rock, N 
C., was appointed an educational mis- 
sionary to Korea. She will go out in 
late summer. She is a member of the 
First Church of Boone. 

From Oxford, Miss., and the First 
Church there will go Sara Barry, ap- 
pointed an evangelistic missionary to 
Korea. A graduate of Assembly’s 
Training School, Richmond, she is 
now an M.A. candidate at Biblical 
Seminary in New York. 

A business-educational missionary 
appointment for a three-year term 
was given to Sarah Miriam Dunson. of 
Commerce, Ga. Now attending As- 
sembly’s Training School, Miss Dun- 
son is a candidate for an M.A. this 
spring. 

An_ evangelistic missionary, with 
field yet to be decided, is Agnes Ida 
Godert of Panama City, Fla. Now 
teaching Bible in White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va., she is a member of 
the First Church there. 








Announcing 


Second Annual Survey Photo Contest 


It’s picture time! Survey is pleased 
to announce its second big photo con- 
test beginning June 15. Get out your 
camera and load up with film and 
flash bulbs. Three different categories 
with prizes in every class. 

Everyone is eligible to enter. Photos 
must be original, of course, taken by 
you, but you may enter as many of 
your photos as you want. 

First prize will be $15, second prize 
$10, and third $5—in each of the fol- 
lowing three categories: 


I. ARTISTIC 


I. SCENIC—outdoor pictures of 
churches, taken any season of the 
year. 





2. STILL LIFE—indoor photos of 
church windows, chapels, wor- 
ship centers, etc. 


ll. FAMILY 


I. CHILDREN—any age, at home or 
Sunday school, doing almost any- 
thing. 

2. FAMILY GROUPS—at home or at 
church, at play, at work or at 
worship. 


lll. NEWS 


I, CHURCH OR CHURCH-RELATED 
EVENTS—summer conferences, 
women’s meetings, men’s meet- 
ings, dedication service of new 
building, church people doing 
anything together. 

2. WORK PROJECTs—youth groups 
helping underprivileged families, 
men repairing church school fur- 
niture, collections for overseas 
relief, etc. 


HERE ARE THE RULES: 


1. Your photo must fall within one of 
the above categories; however, any- 
thing representative of church or 
Christian family life will likely do 
just that. 


2. Photos must be glossy black and 
white prints, can be any size, though 
5 x 7 inch prints are preferred. 

3. Write your name and address on a 
label and stick it to the back of 
each photo you enter in the con- 
test. 

4. Send in a separate sheet with your 
photos describing each picture— 
what it is, when and where it was 
taken. If photos show people, do 





not name them but tell what church 
they belong to and indicate that 
they have granted you premission 
for their photo to be published. 

. Contest opens June 15, 1955, and 
closes at midnight August 15, 1955. 
All photos become the property of 
PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY but $2 will be 
sent to the contestant for each pic- 
ture used in any publication of the 
Presbyterian Church, U.S. 

6. Judges will be the editors and staff 
of PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY and staff 
photographers of Richmond, Va., 
newspapers. Decision of the judges 
will be final. 


wi 


HOLD IT! 


Snap it. Use the summer to take 
pictures. See if you can get one pub- 
lished in PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY. Re- 
member—you may enter as many as 
you want. 





Anglo-American 
Pulpit Exchange 


NEW YORK, N.Y.—American church- 
goers in many sections of the nation 
will be hearing the Gospel preached 
with a British accent this summer. 
While on the other side of the At- 
lantic their British counterparts will 
be listening to sermons in the unfa- 
miliar “American” pronunciation of 
the English language. 

For the 29th consecutive year U.S. 
and British clergymen will visit each 
other’s countries in the annual sum- 
mertime exchange of clergymen. 

Twenty preachers—eleven from the 
U.S. and nine from Britain will par- 
ticipate in the 1955 program, it was 
announced today by Dr. Robbins W. 
Barstow, executive director of the 
National Council of Churches’ De- 
partment of Ecumenical Relations. 
The program is administered jointly 
by the National Council in the U.S. 
and by the British Council of 
Churches overseas. 

The visiting British clergymen are 
scheduled to visit twenty states, in- 
cluding the three Pacific coast states 
and the District of Columbia, to ad- 
dress local church and church coun- 
cil groups as well as a number of na- 
tional and regional conferences. 

In Britain, American ministers have 
preaching engagements scheduled in 
England, Scotland, Wales, and Ire- 
land. 

Announcing the 1955 program, Dr. 
Barstow hailed the preacher exchange 
as “a significant contribution to better 
understanding between nations as well 
as between churches.” “Our experi- 
ence over the years has shown us that 
among the most lasting ties of friend- 
ship between two countries are those 
built in the personal relationships of 
individuals.” 

Among the eleven American clergy- 
men appointed to visit Britain this 
year is Dr. Albert J. Kissling, River- 
side Presbyterian Church, Jackson- 
ville, Fla. 


Dr. Seel of Chunju 
Hospital Ill 


News has been received of the ill- 
ness of Dr. David Seel on the Chunju 
hospital staff in South Korea. He is 
now on complete bed rest and it is 
hoped he can make a good recovery 
and step back soon into the medical 
work there. 

The Seels went to Korea early last 
Fall. . 
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THE RAFTERS RANG with song at Valdosta State UNDER CANOPY OF STARS the young church- 





































College last summer as officers of youth groups in men and churchwomen held devotional services 
Florida and Georgia converged on campus for each evening. @ CENTER—Winsome young lass 
three days of study and fellowship. cuts stencil for conference newspaper. 


Something New ... 


Area Youth Leader 


ATLANTA (PN)—This summer’s lead- 
ership training schools for young peo- 
ple in the Presbyterian Church, USS., 
will be operating with a smoothness 
and efficiency which wasn’t possible 
last summer. The reason is simply that 
teachers and directors of eight leader- 
ship conferences throughout the Gen- 
eral Assembly will be profiting from 
last year’s experience. 

In 1954, for the first time, leader- 
ship schools for presbytery and synod 
officers and advisers of youth in the 
high school age bracket were held in 
several regionally central locations. 
Previously, only one school was held, 
in Montreat, N. C. under the direc- 
tion of the Department of Youth 
Work. With the coming of decen- 
tralized schools, planning and direc- 
tion have been taken over by leader- 
ship in the several synods. The 1954 
experience proved that greater num- 
bers of young people are able to re- 
ceive training for their presbytery 
and synod jobs when the school 1s 
brought closer to where they live. 

Schools held last year, and planned 
again are to be at Mo-Ranch, near 


After evening recreation came devotional period 
held by each presbytery—a time of real mean- 
ing for all those at the conference. 
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Kerrville, Texas, for Oklahoma, Lou- 
isiana, and Texas; at NaCoMe, near 
Nashville, Tenn., for Appalachia, Mis- 
sissippi, Alabama, and Tennessee; in 
Danville, Ky., for Kentucky; in V al- 
dosta, Ga., ‘oe Florida and Georgia; 
in Fulton, Mo., for Arkansas and Mis- 


souri; in Clinton, S.C., for South 
Carolina; Red Springs, N.C., for 


North Carolina; and at Massanetta 
Springs, near Harrisonburg, Va., for 
Virginia and West Virginia. 

Each of these schools will have as 
teachers experts in religious education 
and in various aspects of the youth 
program. Officials from the Church 
agencies and regional and synod di- 
rectors of Christian education carry 
a major part of the teaching load. 

The 1955 teachers will have a de- 
cided advantage over those who 
worked in 1954, thanks to a syllabus 
which is being prepared by the De- 
partment of Youth Work of the Board 
of Christian Education. Under the 
leadership of Rev. John B. Spragens, 
director, and Bettie Currie, associate 
in senior work, the department has 
brought together the wisdom gained 
by previous teachers. The schools un- 
dertake to give the young officers a 
thorough grounding i in the work each 
should do in his or her position. There 


ICE TEA BY THE BARRELL, olong with other good 
focd, made mealtime a pleasant occasion. One 





FROM FLORIDA, a presbytery group. Conference 
was for synod, presbytery officers—presidents, 
vice-presidents, secretaries, treasurers, historians, 
and editors. Standing at left is Chester Weil, edi- 


campus nurse prescribed “special treat’’— 
salt tablets to combat excessive heat. 


ship Schools 


is a class for presidents, another for 
secretaries, another for editors, and 
still another for treasurers. A syllabus 
is being drafted for each group. 

Presbytery and synod council meet- 
ings are scheduled as a regular part 
of each day, and a presbytery council 
business session, ending in a brief de- 
votional closes the day’s work in most 
of the schools. 

Attendance at the first decentralized 


Meet Mr. Stubbs 





tor of conference newspaper. 


schools was very high in most cases. 
The Leadership School for Oklahoma, 
Louisiana, and Texas, for example, had 
198 of young leaders present, 39 from 
Oklahoma, 41 from Louisiana, and 118 
from Texas. In Valdosta, the two- 
synod conference had 105. These fig- 
ures compare with an average total of 
250 attending the old-style centralized 
school in Montreat, 
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Many a Presbyterian will have the name 


c, A. STUBBS On his lips and pen these days; 
for this friendly, quiet, capable man_has 
some 500 rooms to rent—at Montreat. Trou- 
ble is, 500 is hardly half enough at times, 
and that’s where Stubbs must practice a 
brand of diplomacy that would put a UN 


delegate to shame. 


Clyde A. Stubbs has been manager of ho- 
tels at Montreat for the past five years. 
Native of Fairmont, N. C., he attended At- 
lantic Christian err in Wilson and Uni- 
Carolina at Chapel Hill. 


versity of North 


He was 18 years with the Cherry Hotel in 
Wilson. 

He served three years in World War II. 
Newest post is that of president of Ashe- 
ville Presbytery Men of the Church. 





C. A. STUBBS 
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International 


By PHILIP C. JONES 
Associate General Secretary 

World Council of Christian Education and 
Sunday School Association 

LET’S TAKE a look at the theme of 
the 23rd International Sunday School 
Convention to be held in Cleveland, 
Ohio, July 27-31. It consists of only 
six words, “HOME AND CHURCH—TEACH 
cHRist Now.” They are all simple, 
everyday words, two common nouns, 
an adverb, a conjunction, a verb, and 
a proper noun. 

“Proper noun” is right. If ever a 
name should be capitalized it is the 
name of Christ. He is to be “taught.” 
The “home” and the “Church” are to 
“teach” Him, and not in some auspi- 


Sunday School Convention 


Six G 


reat Little Words 


cious time in the unknown tomor- 
row, but “now.” 


church 
teachers and other workers 
from Canada and the United States, 
including 300 Southern Presbyterians, 
will be in Cleveland. Together they 
will seek ways to help the home and 
the Church to make more effective 
their co-operative work of communi- 
cating the Gospel in all its fullness to 
children, youth, and adults. 

The Convention, to be held in the 
air-conditioned Public Auditorium, 
and in nearby churches and other 
convenient places of meeting, will 
feature Bible study sessions; services 


Approximately 10,000 


school 








WILLIAM CHERRY, new 
manager of the Peri- 
odical and Service De- 
partment, Board of 
Christian Education, 
supervises mailing of 
SURVEY. 


of worship; assemblies with colorful 
pageantry and musical features, in ad- 
dition to notable addresses; interest 
groups for the consideration of spe- 
cific methods of working with people 
of various ages; denominational con- 
vocations; exhibits and demonstra- 
tions; and special gatherings for the 
purposes of strengthening the ties of 
interdenominational and world-wide 
fellowship. 

It is interesting to imagine the first 
International Sunday School Conven- 
tion, held in New York City in 1832. 
No delegates then came by automobile 
or plane, or even on bicycles! They 
came by stagecoach, on horseback, by 
horse and buggy, by canal barge, and 
on foot, and a few made use of the full 
extent of the entire railroad system of 
the United States, riding as far as 200 
miles! 

But what about this year’s Conven- 
tion theme? What content have those 
simple words which influenced those 
who were choosing the Convention 
topic to decided upon the terse and 
meaningful, HOME AND CHURCH—TEACH 
CHRIST Now! 

The “Church.” Did they have in 
mind the world-wide company of 
those redeemed by Christ, the ever- 
living, ever-widening fellowship of 
those who know Him as Lord, His 
body on the earth, His militant fol- 
lowers whose task and joy is to make 
His spirit increasingly dominant in all 
human relationships? Those who come 
to the Cleveland Convention this sum- 
mer will know that Christ is communi- 
cated primarily through the Church 
as it proclaims and teaches the Gospel 
from age to age. They will be eager 
to learn how to be more skillful and 
thus more effective as members of 
that evangelizing fellowship. 

Only in recent years have Church 
leaders fully realized that the Chris- 
tian home is also a basic unit through 
which our Christian (See page 59) 
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WILLIAM F. LEE of Warrington, Fla. 
special award from Columbia Theological Seminary, Decatur, 
Ga., for outstanding work with a rural church. Here he talks 
with Dr. James Carr, secretary of Town and Country Church 


Department, 


Board of Church Extension @ Fourteen paint- 
ings and a letter from the president of the Federal Republic 
of Germany were presented to members of the Presbyterian 


(right) receives Church, th ie 


De. W.. %. 





a 


‘in grateful recognition of innumerable gifts of 
money, clothing, and food sent to West Germany in times of 
bitterest need.”’ Presentation of symbolic gifts was made by 
Brueckmann (third from left), 
Freeland, secretary, Department of Overseas Relief; Dr. Jas. 
A. Jones, vice-chairman, Board of World Missions; and Dr. 
C. Darby Fulton, executive secretary of the Board. 


to Dr. Paul B. 





Church Plans 
Student Motorcade 


BRISTOL, vA.—Iwenty high school 
and college students will participate in 
a motorcade to Mexico this summer 
under the auspices of First Presby- 
terian Church here to learn more 
about missions, the people, and their 
living conditions. 

Dr. Thomas A. Fry, pastor of First 
Presbyterian, who originated the proj- 
ect, said the purpose of the trip was 
not to make missionaries of the young 
students but to contribute to ‘better 
international relations. 

“Behind the plan,” the minister said, 
“is the belief that young people need 
a broader vision as to the meaning of 
the Christian faith. Having lived in an 
almost fully sheltered atmosphere of a 
middle class and religious community, 
they will be able to observe and study 
conditions in another country, and see 
what the Christian religions through 
missions means to these people.” 

Last summer, the church sent a 
motorcade of students into the coal 
mining region of Kentucky. 


Get ready for 
the Caravan to Mexico! 

Word has just come that the Board 
of World Missions will sponsor a sec- 
ond caravan to Mexico for high school 
young people in 1956. The first such 
caravan, representing each Synod of 
our Church, spent three weeks in 
Mexico in 1953. After careful prepa- 
ration, including advance study and 
reading, these young people, accom- 


panied by two former missionaries, 
visited various areas of the Church’s 
work. 

Selection of participants was made 
by Synod Youth Councils and ap- 
prov ed by the Department of Youth 
Work. A similar process will again be 
used to make the 1956 caravan of most 
meaning to the young people of the 
entire Church. 


Appalachia Students 
Meet at Montreat 


MONTREAT—More than 150 students 
from colleges within Appalachia Sy- 
nod met here March 25-27 for the 
11th annual Westminster Fellowship 
retreat. 

Advisers for the group were: Rev. 
I. M. Ellis, director of Christian Edu- 
cation, Knoxville, Tenn.; Rev. Dan 
Thomas, Banner Elk, N. C.; and Rev. 
Fred Kling, assistant pastor, Second 
Presbyterian Church, Knoxville. 

Officers of the group are: mode- 
rator, Martha Cashion, Appalachian 
State Teacher’s College; vice-mode- 
rator, Neal Harris, Montreat College; 
stated clerk, Paula Peak, University 
of Chattanooga; and treasurer, Amos 
Wilson, University of Tennessee. 


Dr. Thompson dies in Brazil 


NASHVILLE—Dr. W. M. Thompson, 
retired missionary of our North Bra- 
zil Mission, died in Garanhuns, Brazil, 
on March 8. Besides his accomplish- 
ments in the field of evangelism, he 
did educational work for a number of 
vears at the “15 de Novembro School.” 


He retired in 1939 and continued to 
live in Garanhuns. 


Columbia Seminary Host 
to Pastors’ Institute 


DECATUR, GA.—“How can a rural 
church begin a recreation program?” 
“What are some of the ways pastoral 
counseling is beneficial to church and 
community?” “How can visual aids 
supplement the educational program 
of your church?” “What is effective 
advertising for a small church?” 

On April 25-28, Presbyterian min- 
isters from town and country churches 
in seven synods gathered at Columbia 
Theological Seminary in Decatur to 
hear these questions discussed and to 
consider mutual interests in town and 
country church work. Delegates came 
from the Synods of Florida, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, Tennessee, and Appalachia, 

Sponsored jointly by the Rural 
Church Department of the seminary, 
and the Town and Country Church 
Department of the Board of Church 
Extension, the Seminar featured four 
major addresses by Dr. Edward K. 
Ziegler of Elgin, lil. secretary of the 
Town and Country Church Depart- 
ment for the Church of the —— 

Other speakers were Dr. Roy O 
McClain, pastor of the First Baptist 
Church in Atlanta; Dr. Thomas Mc- 
Dill, professor of Pastoral Counseling 
at Columbia Seminary; Fred Ohl of 
the Division of Radio and Television; 
and Leo Aikman of the Atlanta Con- 
stitution. 
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ON THE WAY TO AFRICA, these needed ‘‘White Cross’ 


women of Gilbert Church (West Virginia): 


supplies are inventoried by four 
Miss Grace S. Ellis,, Mrs. C. H. Peak, Mrs. 


Wirt Hatfield, and Mrs. O. J. Phipps. Supplies have come from 23 churches of Bluefield 


White Cross Means 
Mercy 


By GRACE S. ELLIS 


Presbytery. 


66 
. = cross” —What 


does it mean to you? Three years ago 
it meant one day out of the year | 
would listen to the review of the 
World Mission book, see a movie and 
attend family night dinner, truly a 
wonderful one day but never again 
will the work of “White Cross” be 
relegated to one lone day for me. 

White Cross means to me the as- 
signment of quotas—trying not to get 
them too large for each individual 
church and yet at the same time de- 
siring with all my heart to fill the 
needs of our medical missionaries in 
Africa. It means obtaining special bar- 
rels with removable lids to ship these 
supplies in, and waiting for the mail 
to come in for some of the women to 
deliver supplies in person. Then there 
is the checking of your packages 
against the assigned quotas and a feel- 
ing of joy when your quotas are met 
plus extras of needed supplies. 

It means bookkeeping as I keep ac- 
curate account of your money to help 
pay the shipping expenses and written 
acknowledgments to you for your 
money and supplies. — , 

The other side of the picture is my 
reward. There is a feeling of uplift as 
I am handed the bill of lading and 
know that at long last your supplies 
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are on their way to distant Africa. 
There is a sense of pride in you 
women as I make my aanual report 
and find that all 23 churches in Blue- 
stone Presbytery participated in this 
great work ‘and most all sent money 
to help pay for shipping. Now above 
all mentioned there is a feeling of joy 
and happiness that the Master has been 
able to use us! 





LETTERS 





Dear Editor: 


The Surveys and name tags arrived 
February 19, and we are very pleased 
to have them for our District Confer- 
ance on March 11. 

I find the survE very helpful. The 
Meditation, “Singing Our Faith,” is 
especially interesting. Many times | 
have wished for something like that 
for programs. I intend keeping all the 
Meditation articles. 


—MRS. E. G. ASHLEY 
Chairman, District II 
Memphis, Tennessee 


Dear Editor: 


I wish to commend you for the 
article by Dr. Benjamin Mays and as- 
sure you that it has been of assistance 
to me locally. It is this kind of article 
that is revising my opinion of the 
SURVEY and creating the impression 
that it is alive and interested in ideas 
and principles as well as promotional 
facts. 

Thanking \ you for this contribution 
to the life of our church, I am 


—CARL R. PRITCHETT, Pastor 
First Presbyterian Church 
Anderson, South Carolina 


Dear Editor: 


The April issue of the PRESBYTERIAN 
SURVEY is excellent. Such articles as 
“Build-Up for International Tragedy” 
by Rr. Rev. Henry I. Louttit and “The 

Gulf Between Our Gospel and Our 
Practice” by Dr. Benjamin Mays sug- 
gest that the survey is now designed 
to be more than a propaganda medium 
for the causes of the Church, The 
scholarly way in which Dr. Mays has 
presented the segregation issue will be 
most helpful to all of us in seeking a 
solution to this problem for our 
church and for our Southern commu- 
nities. 

—C. GRIER DAVIS 

Pastor, First Presbyterian Church 
Asheville, North Carolina 


Dear Editor: 

Whenever I have visited in the local 
churches conducting O.T.C.s and 
speaking to the Women of the Church 
I have given a plug to the survey. You 
are doing a better and better job all 
the time and I hope your circulation 
will increase by leaps and bounds. 


—MRS. S. THOMAS MARTIN 
District Chairman 
Lynchburg, Virginia 


FROM SOUTH NORFOLK 
came a telephone call from a reader 
suggesting that Dr. Benjamin Mays in 
his article in April Survey did not 
quote in full Paul’s words (Acts 17: 
26). We quote the entire verse here, 
putting in italics the portion which 
Dr. Mays did not quote: 


“And hath made of one blood all 
nations of men for to dwell on all 
the face of the earth, and hath de- 
termined the times before appointed, 
and the bounds of their habitation.” 
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sion ° Sthreshley, Rev. and Mrs. Charles A. | Prentice, Rey. and Mrs. Thomas K. WEST BRAZIL MISSION 
Africa Vass, Mr. and Mrs, John S. (Address: Caixa Postal 15, Campinas, . 
deas 7 +4 and Mre. Lachlan C., Jr, Este de Siio Paulo, Brazil) Anapolis 
— : a ‘hite, Dr. and Mrs. Carleton Williamson, Rev. and Mrs. D. Lee 
onal CONGO MISSION Wilds, Rey, and Mrs. S, H. Rio de Janeiro a ae ene raatpsnapolis, 
Bibanga Station, 1917 *Gammon, Miss Billy H. “st. de Goiaz, Brazi 
: ge : Luluabourg 1946 a : : > oD 
ss: A. P. C. Micc ang: , (Address: Igeja Crista Presbiteriana Do 
on ag elgg u Congo Belge panes (Address: A. P, G, M., LULUA BOURG, Brazil, Secretaria Geral Da Mocidade, Carmo do Paranahyba, 1930 
Alle Mic Vj 3 ‘f rig Congo Belge, Africa) Rau Alzira Brandao, 35 —~Tijuca, Rio de Butler, Rey. and Mrs. Charles R., Jr. 
Gudinee. Ee pe W. W., Jr. Anderson, Rey. and Mrs. V.A. Janeiro, D. F., Brazil) (Address; Carmo do Paranahyba, 
or *Carper Rey. and Mrs. Day ” *Crane, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. H. Minas, Brazil) 
_ *Cousar, Dr. and Mra Geo. R. FaYford, Miss Mary B. EAST BRAZIL MISSION ; 
rch Long Rey and Mrs. Paul B. Halverstadt, Mr, and Mrs. J. A. Ceres 
ap estisth nc: ae cock = Murray, Rey. and Mrs. Glenn W. : Taylor, Rey. and Mrs. T. Reichardt 
lina McCutchen, Rey. and Mrs. L. A. tRice, Mies Alfenas Station, 1946 sty Po “ 
Sawyer, Miss Blanche A. (R.N.) tRice, Miss Madge Davis, Rey. and Mrs. A. L, (Address: Caixa Postal 111, Ceres, 
Scott, Miss Lee Anns > N. G., Est. de Goias, Brazil) 
aot) Miss Lee Anna Bs i Stati Guthrie, Rev. and Mrs. J. M. ba! s 
Stixrud, Mr. and Mrs. T, W. Mboi Station, 1937 (Address: “Alfenas, ‘Minas’ Gerais aw 
Templeton, Miss Elizabeth (Address: A. P. ©. Mission, Mboi ‘ tai ery ; ‘ 7Olania 
Vandegrift, Mr. and Mrs. Frank (Depeche Speciale), Pisce ” LULUA- Brazil) (Address: Caixa Frntale 6, Goiana 
, BOURG, Congo Be ge, Africa) Bambui Stati Goias, $razil) 
AN Bulape Station, 1915 . ne Station Charles, Rev. and Mrs. Douglas E 
: ’ . Anderson, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. J., Jr. i tarles, Rev. and Mrs, Ouglas I, 
as (Address: A, P. G, M. Bulape, Hampton, Miss Julia S. (R.N.) poyle, Rev. and Mrs. John 
MWie : : Tinley, Miss Mary Elizabeth Ituiutaba 
Zz MWEKA, Congo Belge, Africa) Hobson, Rey. and Mrs. J. K. (Address: Caixa Postal 61 Bambui, FE u 
y Bobb, Rev. and Mrs. Donald F. ning, Rev. and Mrs, Narl 8, Jr, ~~ de Minas Brazil) "| (Taylor, Rev. and Mrs, L, Sherwood 
he DeLand, Mr. and Mrs. L. G. *Smithwick, Dr. Gladys F Address: Caixa Postal 113, Ituiutaba, 
ur Goodrum, Mr. and Mrs. Garland Watt, Mr. and Mrs, John Franklin Cambuquira Station, 1942 linas Gerais, Brazil) 
ewis, Miss Florence : ; 
ee Moet = pam Mrs. W. F., Jr. Moma Station, 1942 Addcrant, Mins to sage ~— Monte Carmelo Station, 1950 
8 paileay. ery aa = ig : is (Address: Moma, LUIBA, re Kam- ee Brazil)’ ee anith, Rev. and Mrs. Paul Blake 
2 ole, Dr. and Mrs. Mar # Ponde Gare] Congo Belge, Africa) A dress: Monte Carmelo, Minas Gerias, 
m Wilson, Mens Mee Web “Muat: Dr. and Mrs. Robert R. Campo Belo Station, 1920 Breall) 
Worth ” Miss Ruth - . McMurray, Miss Charlotte B, Cockrell, Miss Susan Patrocinio Station 1925 
1e » Mis: McElroy, Miss Lucile (R.N.) (Address: Campo Belo, E. de Mines ‘ ’ 
aS Kakinda, 1948 Morrison, Rey. and Mrs. 7 ss ‘ aa Brazil) elt ° Heaser, wee Frances E. 
a, Reinhold, Rey. and Mrs. Robt. odges, Miss ivian 
Ye Fre - Pe r. = makinda, Spooner, Rey. and Mrs, Joseph H, Dourados Station 1930 Hurst, ev. and Mrs. Geo. H. 
sUPUTA, Jongo selge, / frica) ag the . Little, Miss | artha 
é > — % y toto Stati , 1912 Gonzales, Miss Elisa Idress: Cai 12, Patrocini ,E.d 
° Alle n, Re ; and Mrs. J. W. . bees ‘as ~ — Sydenstricker, Rey, and Mrs. J. M. a ions, Brazil) Le 
Boehler, Miss Emily (Address: A. . <. M., Mutoto, > 
iF Cleveland, Mr. 1 i LULUABOURG. ¢ Belge, Afric Wood, Miss Margaret P. (R.N.) 
) T, : ss mest : Mi ae at ‘ULUABOURG, vongo Belge, Africa) (Address: Dourados, Mato Grosso, Paracatu, 1942 
‘2 ie leeres gt gate ok od A Moore, Mr. and Mrs. Ira M. Brazil) Sloop, Rev. and Mrs, Stephen J 
aro >y: sev. and Mrs. Louis A. Moore, Miss Margaret W. (R.N.) Pa’. Zev. and Mrs. Stephe a 
diller, Rev. and Mrs. A, Hoyt Muris, Miss Jacqueline Lavras Station, 1893 (Address: Caixa 20, Paracatu, E. de 
ritchard, Mr. and Mrs. John C, Savels-Burke. Mre Marthe Minas, Brazil) 
*Worth, Mr. and Mrs Wm.C qo v8-Burke, Mrs. Ma bn tg Calhoun, Rey. and Mrs. L. G. 
owes Stan +e Smith, Dr. and Mrs, J. Tinsley, Jr, “s . = ss 
“pig . Carnahan, Miss Margaret Uhberlandia, 1932 
} Kasha Station 1935 Smith, Rey. and Mrs. , Coit, Mr. A. B i. . 
© o AK *Stockwell, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. F. “ple Beachy tee 


Coblentz, Rey. and Mrs. Paul J, 
Viser, Rev. and Mrs. John G. 
*Woody, Rev. and Mrs. Joseph R. 
(Address: Caixa Postal 36, Uberlandia 
Minas, Brazil) 


*Hopkins, Mr. and Mrs. David J. 
Romer, Miss Mildred 
Stout, Mr. and Mrs. John 
Wheelock, Mr. and Mrs. John H. 
(Address: Lavras, E. de Minas, Brazil) 


(Address: A. Pc M., Kasha, LUPTA, 
Congo Belge, Africa) 

Bolton, Mr. and Mrs, Eric §. 

*King, Rey. and Mrs. Ear] S., Sr. 

Mcklroy, Rev. and Mrs. W, F., Sr. 

McRee, Miss Shirley Ann 

*Reily, Rey. and Mrs. Wm. R. 


Leopoldville 
(Address: B. P. 658, Leopoldville, 
Congo Belge, Africa) 


Stuart, Rey. and Mrs. George R., Jr. 
Washburn, Rev. and Mrs. William C, 


Study in Brussels 
(Address: c/o Bureau des Missions Pro- 
testantes du Congo Belge, 5 Rue du 
Champs-de-Mars, Brussels, Belgium) 
Cameron, Rey. and Mrs. Howard D. 
Dunlap, Miss Elizabeth H. 
Dunn, Dr. and Mrs. William x 
McKee, Mr, George T 


Uruana, 1949 
*Gartrell, Rey. and Mrs. B. H., Jr. 
Woodson, Rev. and Mrs. J. R. 
(Address: Caixa Postal 8, Uruana, Est. 
de Goias, Brazil) 


Varginha Station, 1921 
Foster, Miss Edith 
(Address: Varginha, E. de Minas, Brazil) 


NORTH BRAZIL MISSION 


» oF. ae 
Coffin, Rey. and Mrs. John M. Metzel, Rey. and Mrs, William §., . 
Morrison, Rev. and Mrs. John Miller, Rey, and Mrs. David V. Fortaleza > 
ae ” Miller, Miss Elizabeth (R.N.) *Crow, Rev. and Mrs. Jon K, C ina 
Lubondai Station, 1924 Pruitt, Mrs. William F, Moseley, Rey, and Mrs. Wm. B. 
(Address: AP, C. M., Lubondai, Stixrud, Mr. and Mrs. Thomas P. (Address: Caixa Postal 629, Fortaleza FORMOSA 
TSHIMBULU, Congo Belge, Africa) 


Ceara, Brazil) 


Garanhuns Station, 1895 
Arehart, Rev. and Mrs. E. R. 
Boyd, Miss Nancy A. 

Neville, Rey. and Mis. Wm. G. 


o— 


Cleveland, Rev. and Mrs. R. F, 
tCombs, Mrs. John 


Delforge, Miss Lucienne B il 
tDuggan, Miss Adena razi 


“nglish, Dr. Hugh G. kK. 


Chang Hwa 
Dunlap, Miss Charlotte (R.N.) 
Wilkerson, Dr. and Mrs, Joseph L, 
(Address: Christian capital, Chang 


Fulson, Miss Nan (R.N.) CAMPINAS Smith, Rev. and Mrs. J. Hoge wa, Taiwan 

ertwig, Mrs. Maria P. *McLane, Rey. and Mrs. C. Rogers Spach, Mr. and Mrs. Jule C. Hwalien 

Jung, Dr. and Mrs. J. B. (Address: Caixa Postal 539, Campinas, Taylor, Miss Charlotte “eer ris 
Kelley, Mr. Ben, Jr. Este de Sao Paulo, Brazil) Vaylor, Miss Mary Garland . Wurrie, Rev. and Mrs. E. 8, 

*Liston, Miss Margaret I. (R.N.) *Shaver, Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth C. Williams, Rey. and Mrs, D. Kk. Wilcox, Miss Marion : mae 
Marks, Dr. and Mrs. Sandy CG. (Address: Caixa Postal 567, Campinas, (Address: Garanhuns, EE. de (Address: 6 Minli Li, IIwalien, Taiwan) 
McDonald, Miss Nolie Este de Sao Paulo, Brazil) I ernambuco, Brazil) " ‘ 

\ cLean, Rey. and Mrs. David A. | Daughtery, Rey. and Mrs. Milton L. - ‘ Miao Li 

“Miller, Dr. a nd Mrs. John Knox (Address: Caixa Postal 376, Campinas, Sao Luiz Mizell, Miss Marguerite 
*Pruitt, Rey. Wm. F. | Este de Siio Paulo, Brazil) Foley, Rey, and Mrs. Thomas W. Stribling, Miss Frances ; 
Rule, Dr. and Mrs. William, III | Baker, Rey. and Mrs. Frank F. | (Address: Caixa Postal] 213, Sao Luiz, | (Address: 14 Kung Ching Li, Miao Li 
Saunders, Mr. and Mrs. Manford H. | (Address: Caixa Postal 133, Campinas, | Maranhiao, Brazi)) Taiwan) 

Shefelton, Miss Elizabeth Ann Este de So Paulo, Brazil) 

Shepard, Mr. and Mrs. Walter D. Recife Station (Pernambuco), 1873 Taichung 

seats Study Mason, Miss Gertrude § Junkin, Rev. and Mrs, Wm, F. Jr. 
. q p.s0n, Miss Gertrude S. ’ ’ 
Luebo Station, 1891 os Ansley, Mr. and Mrs, Charles C. Pipkin, Miss Ann (Address: Taichung, Taiwan) 
(Address: A, P. ©. B.. LUEBO, Camenisch, Rey. and N : 


Congo Belge, A frica) 


rs. Robert H. Smith, Miss Willodene 
" dd 
McKee, Rev. and Mrs. Charles az 


[ 
Cousar, Rey. Robt. W Jr ( Addregs;: Ginasio Evangelico, Agnes 


Taipei 
Dowling, Rey. and Mrs. Wilson T. 


Erskine, Recife, E. de Pernambuco, Armstrong, Mrs, O. V. 

McMurry, Miss \ argaret (R.N.) | Ellison Mr. and Mrs. William Lee Brazil) Junkin, Miss Nettie D, 

Moore, Miss Doris Gilmore, Rey. Ernest E, | Brandt, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. L. (Address: 94 Section 2, North Chung 
Nelson, Dr. and Mrs, Henry §, Goodson, Rey. Curtis C, | Henderlite, Rev. and Mrs. L. M, Shan Road, Taipei, Taiwan) 
unt, Rev. and Mrs. Harry M. Gourley Mr, and Mrs. Everett E., Jr. Shane, Mr, and Mrs. Robert Cc. Sells, Miss Margaret 

Robertson, Mr. and Mrs. Rob Roy Grimes, Rey. and Mrs. John W. | (Address: Caixa 435, Recife, E. de Friendship Corner, 4 Lane 96, Wenchow 
Shive, Mr. and Mrs. A. M, Hornick, Rey. and Mrs. John R, Pernambuco, Brazil) 


St., Taipei, Taiwan 
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World Missions at Work 











Hamilton, Rev. and Mrs. E. H. 
Sells, Miss Margaret 
(Address: No. 11, Lane 114, Wenchow 
Street, Taipei, Taiwan) 
Montgomery, Rev. and Mrs. J. N. 
(Address: Section 2, Lane 20, House 12, 
North Chung Shan Road, Taipei, 
Taiwan) 


Tanshui 
Hudson, Rev. and Mrs. George A. 
(Address: 4 Hsin Sheng St., Tanshui, 
Taiwan) 


Yu-Li 
Fraser, Miss Gussie L. 
Wells, Miss Lillian 
(Address: 31 Ho-Ping Street, Yu-Li, 
Taiwan) 
=f 
DETAINED IN UNITED STATES 
*Farrior, Miss Ruth 
*Hopkins, Rev. and Mrs. Martin A. 
*Lancaster, Rev. and Mrs. Lewis H. 
*Richardson, Rev. and Mrs. R. P. 
*Talbot, Mrs. A. A. 
*Womeldorf, Rev. and Mrs. G. R. 


—o— 


Ecuador 


*Dilworth, Rev. and Mrs. Donald R. 
(Address: Hacienda Picalqui, 
‘Tabacundo, Ecuador) 


—o— 


Japan 
JAPAN MISSION 


Gifu Station, 1917 


McAlpine, Rev. and Mrs. James A. 
6 Kokonoe-Cho, 1 Chome, Gifu, Japan 


Kobe Station, 1890 


*Brady, Mr. and Mrs. Jobn H., Jr. 
48/2 Nakajima Dori, 3 Chome, Fukiai 
Ku, Kobe Japan 
Bridgman, Mr. and Mrs. John F. 
1487 Shironomai, Mikage Cho, 
Higashi-Nada Ku, Kobe, Japan 
Brown, Dr. and Mrs. Frank A., Jr. 
20, 1696 Tarumi, Senriyama, Suita, 
Osaka Fu, Japan 
Bush, Dr. and Mrs. Ovid B. 
3 Kumochi Cho, 1 Chome, Fukiai Ku, 
Kobe, Japan 
Lamb, Miss June 
20, 1696 ‘Tarumi, Senriyama, Suita, 
Osaka Fu, Japan 
Magruder, Rev. and Mrs. James T. 
48/2 Nakajima Dori, 3 Chome, Fukiai 
Ku, Kobe, Japan 
Melllwaine, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. A. 
3 Kumochi Cho, 1 Chome, Fukiai Ku, 
Kobe, Japan 
McLauchlin, Rev. and Mrs. W. C. 
112 Yamamoto Dori, 4 Chome, Ikuta 
Ku, Kobe, Japan 
*McNeill, Miss Elizabeth 
112 Yamamoto Dori, 4 Chome, Ikuta 
Ku, Kobe, Japan 
*Mitchell, Rev. Irvine G. 
3 Kumochi Cho, 1 Chome, Fukiai Ku, 
Kobe, Japan 


*On furlough. 

ttTemporary assignment. 
TTeacher of missionary children. 
{Associate and short term worker. 





Moore, Rev. and Mrs. Lardner C. 
1478 Shironomai, Mikage Cho, 
Higashi-Nada Ku, 
Kobe, Japan 

Stewart, Miss Betty J. 
112 Yamamoto Dori, 4 Chome, Ikuta 
Ku, Kobe, Japan 

Swenson, Miss Nellie S. (R.N.) 
112 Yamamoto Dori, 4 Chome, Ikuta 
Ku, Kobe, Japan 

ttTalmage, Rev. and Mrs. John E. 
17-2 Aotani Cho, 2 Chome, Nada Ku, 
Kobe, Japan 

Taylor, Rev. and Mrs. Arch B., Jr. 
1 Yamada Cho, 3 Chome, Nada Ku, 
Kobe, Japan 


Kochi Station, 1885 


*Buckland, Miss Ruth 

Currell, Miss Susan McD. 

Heizer, Miss Jo Anne 
ttThompson, Miss Katheryne L. 
(Address: 116 Shigatsuda, Hongu Cho, 

Kochi, Japan) 

Borchert, Rev. and Mrs. Harold 
*Peterson, Rev. and Mrs. Lyle W. 

87 Takajo Machi, Kochi, Japan 


Marugame Station, 1920 
Connell, Miss Juanita 
*Barksdale, Rev. and Mrs. John O. 
167 Josei Cho, Marugame Shi, Kagawa 
Ken, Japan 


Nagoya Station, 1887 
Archibald, Miss Margaret 
Blake, Miss Mary Elizabeth 
Kinjo College, Omori, Moriyama Shi, 
Nagoya, Japan 
*Baldwin, Rev. and Mrs. Walter P., Jr. 
1 of 31 Maruya Cho, 4 Chome, Showa 
Ku, Nagoya, Japan 
Buchanan, Miss Elizabeth O. 
116 Yagoto Cho, 2 Chome, Kasugai 
Shi, Aichi Ken, Japan 
*Fultz, Miss Mary Catherine 
33 Chikara Machi, 4 Chome, Higashi 
Ku, Nagoya, Japan 
*Gunn, Miss Annie Coline 
Kinjo College, Omori, Moriyama Cho, 
Higashi, P. O., Nagoya, Japan 
McCall, Rev. and Mrs. Donnell 
1 of 31 Maruya Cho, 4 Chome, Showa 
Ku, Nagoya, Japan 
tRyburn, Miss Jean K. 
Kinjo College, Omori, Moriyama Shi, 
Higashi P. O., Nagoya, Japan 
Smythe, Mrs. L. C. M. 
33 Chikara Machi, 4 Chome, Higashi 
Ku, Nagoya, Japan 


Takamatsu Station, 1898 
*Haraughty, Miss Mary Lee 
65 Saiwai Cho, Takamatsu, Kagawa 
Ken, Japan 


Tokushima Station, 1889 
*Boyle, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. P. 
Lancaster, Rev. and Mrs. Lewis H., Jr. 
27-1 Chome Nakamaegawa Cho, Toku- 
shima Ken, Japan 


Toyohashi Station, 1890 
(Address: Asahi Machi, Toyohashi, 
Japan) 

*Cogswell, Rev. and Mrs. James A. 





Zentsuji 
Cain, Rev. Benson 
tMitchell, Mr. and Mrs. Guy S. 
Moore, Rev. and Mrs. L. W. 
Shikoku Christian College, Zentsuji, 
Kagawa Ken, Japan 


Korea 


Chunju Station, 1896 
(Address: Presbyterian Mission, Wha 
San Dong, Chulla Pukdo, Chunju, 
Korea) 
Crane, Dr. and Mrs. Paul S. 
Faucette, Miss Ann 
Fontaine, Miss Lena 
Greene, Miss Willie B. 
Hopper, Rev. and Mrs. Joe B. 
tKeller, Dr. Frank G. 
Linton, Rev. and Mrs. W. A. 
Pettis, Rev. and Mrs. E. W. 
Pritchard, Miss Margaret (R.N.) 
Seel, Dr. and Mrs. David J. 
Smith, Rev. Robert L. 
Talmage, Miss Janet C. (R.N.) 
Taylor, Mr. and Mrs. Thomas W. 


Kwangju Station, 1904 


(Address: Presbyterian Mission, Yang 
Nim Dong, Chulla Namdo, Kwangju, 


Korea) 

Brown, Rev. and Mrs. Geo. Thompson 

Codington, Dr. and Mrs. Herbert 

Cumming, Rev. and Mrs. Bruce A. 
tKraakeness, Miss Astrid (R.N.) 

Linton, Rev. and Mrs. Dwight 

Paisley, Mrs. James I. 

Root, Miss Florence 

Talmage, Rev. and *Mrs. J. V. N. 


Mokpo Station, 1899 
(Address: Presbyterian Mission, 86 Yang 
Dong, Chulla Namdo, Mokpo, Korea) 

Hopper, Miss Margaret 

Mew urphy, Miss Ada 

Robinson, Rev. and Mrs. R. K. 
Somerville, Rev. and Mrs. John N. 
Wayland, Miss Cora 


Taejon 

(Address: Sam Sung Dong, 387, Taejon, 
Korea) 

Crim, Rev. and Mrs. Keith R. 


SEOUL 


(Address: Presbyterian Mission, 
Chongno Ku, Yun Chi Dong No. 
1-1, Seoul, Korea.) 
Crane, Rev. and Mrs. J. Curtis 
*Hopper, Rev. and Mrs. Joseph 
Mitchell, Mr. and Mrs. H. Petrie 


Soonchun Station, 1913 


(Address: Presbyterian Mission, Chulla 
amdo, Soonchun, Korea) 
Boyer, Rev. and Mrs. E. T 
Linton, Rev. and Mrs. Hugh 
Miller, Miss Louise B. 
Moles, Miss Claribel 
Scott, Rev. and Mrs. Jack Brown 





ADDRESSING MAIL 
For the benefit of all cffices (and persons) who have been writing our per- 
sounel in care of an APO (Army Post Office) address, it should be noted that 
effective April Ist al! mail received by the APO for our personnel will be re- 


turned to the sender. 
the international mail address. 


Therefore, it is recommended that all mail be sent via 


POSTAL RATES 


Letters addressed to Africa, China, Japan, Korea, and Brazil require eight 
(8) cents for the first ounce, and four (4) cents for each additional ounce or fraction 
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Mexico 
MEXICO MISSION 


Chilapa Station 
McClelland, Miss Alice J. 
(Address: 2 Norte No. 407, Chilapa, 
Guerrero, Mexico) 


Coyoacan 
Bassett, Rev. and Mrs. Clarence M, 
(Address: Gomez Farias 5, Coyoacan, 
Mexico 21, D. F., Mexico) 


Cuernavaca Station, 1938 
Johnson, Mr. and Mrs. Edson, Jr. 
(Address: Morelos 3, Cuernavaca, 

Morelos, Mexico) 
Nickles, Miss Florence 
(Address: Nogal 25, Colonia Vergel, 
Cuernavaca, Morelos, Mexico) 


Morelia Station, 1919 
*McBee, Miss Mary Kathryn (R.N.) 
*Ross, Dr. and Mrs. J. Hervey 
Smith, Miss Iona (R.N.) 
Spencer, Rev. and Mrs. Homer A. 
(Address: Sanatorio ‘‘La Luz,’’ Morelia, 
Michoacan, Mexico) . 


Ometepec 
Boyce, Dr. and Mrs. James R. 
Calla Miguel Hidalgo 18, Ometepec, 
Guerrero, Mexico 
Wood, Rev. and Mrs. John B. 
Calle Vincente Guerrero, Ometepec 
Guerrero, Mexico 


San Luis Potosi 
Gray, Miss Katherine C. 
Shelby, Miss Margaret V. ; 
(Address: Iturbide 47, Int. 11, San Luis 
Potosi, 8S. L. P., Mexico) 


Taxco Station 
(Address: Alarcon, No. 5, 
Taxco, Guerrero, Mexico) 
Pressly, Rev. and Mrs. Henry Elliott 


Tixtla 
Yeaworth, Miss Ivy V. 
(Address: Independencia 1, Tixtla, 
Guerrero, Mexico) 


Teloloapan 
(Address: Colonia Pinzon, Teloloapan, 
Guerrero, Mexico) 
*McClendon, Rev. and Mrs. C. J. 
Pemberton, Miss Helen 


Toluca 
Beaty, Miss Lettie 
Dixon, Miss Sara 
(Address: Pino Saurez 13 Altos, Toluca, 
Mexico, Mexico) 

Thomas, Rev. and Mrs. Harold L. 
Nigromante 18 Bix, ‘Toluca, [Estado 
de Mexico, Mexico 

a 


Portugal 


Meza, Rev. and Mrs. Herbert 
(Address: Chalet Louise, Carcarvelos 





Portugal) 


of an ounce. Air mail letters can be sent to Africa, China, Japan and Korea at 
the rate of twenty-five (25) cents per half ounce; however, air mail folders may 
be obtained at the post office for ten (10) cents. Air mail letters to Brazil are ten 


(10) cents per half ounce. 


Letters to Mexico are subject to the same postage rates and conditions which 
would apply to them if they were addressed for delivery in the United States. 

Postal cards are four (4) cents each for single and eight (8) cents each for double 
cards to Africa, China, Japan, Korea, and Brazil; they are two (2) cents to Mexico. 

Commercial papers are three (3) cents for each two (2) ounces with a minimum 


charge of ten (10) cents. 


For registration fee, consult local post office. 


PARCEL POST 


For Africa and Mexico, address to station direct. 

For Brazil we do not advise the use of parcel post. ; 

Consult local postmaster for rates, weights, measurements, and requirements 
of declaration for custom duties, all of which appear in the latest Postal Guide. 
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Humphrey of AMC Reports on the 
Thrilling Men’s Meeting in Chicago 


By WALTER HUMPHREY 


President, Assembly Men’s Council 


cHicaco—There is no thrill compa- 
rable to seeing an army of men on the 
march for the church and the work of 
Jesus Christ. 

A delegation from the Assembly 
Men’s Council, with the echoes of the 
great New Orleans convention still 
ringing in their hearts, joined with 
3000 men in Chicago March 18-20 for 
another charge of the enthusiasm of 
organized men’s work in the church. 

The occasion was the seventh an- 
nual meeting of the National Council 
of Presbyterian Men in the U.S.A. 
whose great convention took over the 
Palmer House for three exciting, in- 
spiring days. 

This year, the men of the U.S.A. 
Church had split their convention into 
three parts, with similar conferences 
being held at New York and Sacra- 
mento. They packed 7,000 into the 
three meetings. 

The conference took its theme from 
Daniel 6:20 with the question, “Is thy 
God able?” and then the parade of 
speakers answered it saying: 


Thy God is able to strengthen His 
Church through laymen dedicated to 
His service... . 

To transform the lives of men 
through their practice of stewardship, 

To minister to the needs of our ur- 
ban population through a church re- 
sponsive to the call of brotherhood, 

To minister to the needs of our na- 
tional life through a church concerned 
With building Christian character, 


To meet the challenge of a world in 
crisis through a church awake to its 
ecumenical mission, 

And to bring men to Christ through 
the witness of laymen. 

Moderators of all three general as- 
semblies were on hand for a closing 
panel dedicated to this theme, God 
IS Able. 

Dr. Robert Worth Frank, president 
of McCormick Theological Seminary 
at Chicago, built his keynote address 
around the story of Daniel, “when the 
fate of an entire people depended on 
God and a few laymen.” 

He told the convention that the 
stamina of our faith depends “on the 
vitality and purity of the religion of 
the pew.” 


“God is not a cosmic showman or a 
gimmick for getting what we want,” he 
said. “He has a stable and determinate 





Birmingham Men 
Hear Hammond 


Men from 26 churches of Birming- 
ham Presbytery recently heard an ad- 
dress by Edward C. Hammond of 
Atlanta, first vice-president of the As- 
sembly Men’s Council. Approximately 
200 laymen attended the supper meet- 
ing at Woodlawn Church in Birming- 
ham. Hammond, who is secretary of 
the Georgia Power Co. and a former 
president of the Men of the Synod of 
Georgia, spoke on “The Great Funda- 
mental.” 





character. A responsible existence in his- 
tory is God’s will for his people.” 


He was followed by a parade of 
distinguished churchmen to the plat- 
form including Elton Trueblood, chief 
of religious information for the U.S. 
Information Agency, Washington; 
Harold Stassen, President Eisenhow- 
er’s new disarmament chief; Dr. James 
A. Jones of Charlotte, N. C.; Dr. Louis 
H. Evans, Wilbur LaRoe, Jr. of Wash- 
ington; Samuel H. (See page so) 


Regional Directors test 


Slides on Men’s Work 


Three complete sets of color slides 
on Men’s Work are now being used 
on an experimental basis by several of 
our regional directors. The filmslides 
are entitled “Why Men’s Councils?” 
“Just What Is Men’s Work?” and 
“Why a Local Men’s Organization?” 
A fourth set entitled “How to Plan 
Good Programs” is in progress, and 
a filmstrip on “FORWARD WITH CHRIST” 
is nearing completion, 

The Division of Men’s Work antici- 
pates suggestions for revisions in both 
script and photographic content in 
these color filmslides from our re- 
gional directors. When specific revi- 
sions have been made, it is expected 
that a filmstrip on each of the above 
will be made. These filmstrips will be 
from fifteen to eighteen minutes in 
length and are designed to set the 
stage for a discussion of Men’s Work 
on local, presbytery, synod, and As- 
sembly level. Availability notices will 
be mailed in the near future. 
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Introducing 


SYNOD MEN’S COUNCIL PRESIDENTS 





ROBERT F. KARSCH 
President of Men‘’s Council of Missouri 


Born in 1909 in Farmington, Mis- 
souri, Bob Karsch is now Clerk of the 
Session for First Presbyterian Church, 
Columbia, Missouri. He has served as 
church organist and choir director for 
many years, holding that combined 
capacity in his present church. He is 
professor of Political Science at the 
University of Missouri. 





CHICAGO MEET—— 


(From page 49) Moffett, Charles B. 
Templeton and many others. 

“The entire program,” says Ed, B. 
Hammond, vice-president of AMC, 
“was well-handled, with many noted 
speakers. Particularly impressive was 
the eagerness with which many of the 
men attending were turning to ‘reli- 
gion, as they expressed it. May God 
grant that... all our churches will 
take advantage of this current trend in 
turning to religion by the faithful 
presentation of the great fundamental 
truths of Christianity.” 

Past President John V. Matthews of 
AMC found the attendance by officers 
of our council “highly beneficial and 
fruitful.” 

“It keeps us,” he said, “abreast of 
the best and latest thinking and ac- 
complishment in the field of men’s 
work in other parts of our country. 
At New Orleans similar representa- 
tives of the National Council of Pres- 
byterian Men were in attendance spe- 
cifically to find out what makes us 
tick, what makes us successful in hold- 
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GILBERT L. REEVES 
President, Men’s Council of Texas 


Gilbert Reeves is now vice-chair- 
man of the Board of Deacons and 
Chairman of the Budget and Finance 
Committee. Gilbert is distributor for 
Gulf Oil Products in the Tyler area 
and is active in community affairs. 


EEO 





indelible impression on AMC’s dele- 
gates to Chicago. They were: 


(1) A change in the attitude of 
men toward the Church from an atti- 
tude of “It’s nice to belong to the 
Church because it is a good thing for 
the community and what I can get out 
of the Church,” to the feeling among 
men today that first and foremost the 
Church offers them an opportunity to 
serve. This is a transition from the 
role of a spectator to that of a par- 
ticipant. 

(2) Another change that is coming 
about is the change in the attitude of 
Christian men toward Christian min- 
isters of the Gospel. They used to con- 
sider the minister as being paid to do 
this work of promoting the Gospel and 
operating the Church. Now he is 
coming to be considered as first and 
foremost another Christian “man.” No 
different from other men who are 
Christians and as such he is now 
thought of as the co-ordinator and 
inspirer of male members of the con- 
gregation whose actual job and re- 
sponsibility it is to plan the Church’s 
program, to carry it out and to serve 
as disciples, 

(3) The third change that is com- 
ing is the attitude toward the charac- 





1955 Synod Men’s Conferences 
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ing the largest Christian men’s conven- 
tions in America and in having one of 
the most vital, active men’s work 
movements of any denomination in 
our country. All this is good and 
should continue.” 


Five obvious changes which 
have followed the upsurge in religious 
interest among men in the United 
States were the high points of Dr. 
Trueblood’s speech which left an 








ter of work or service which men 
render to the Church in the cause 
of Christ. Formerly, at best, a Chris- 
tian man felt that he had done his 
duty if he served the cause of Christ 
at Sunday school and Church on the 
Lord’s Day. Now men are coming in 
all parts of the United States to take 
it for granted that it is their duty and 
their joy to contribute extra time to 
the cause of the Kingdom. This extra 
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time is found throughout the various 
work days of each week. No longer 
do we have a Sunday religion only but 
a religion which is openly practiced 
in office, at the work bench, in our 
recreational association and in all areas 
of our lives. 

(4) Without detracting from the 
importance of larger meetings of men 
in connection with church matters 
there are evidences abroad in our land 
that men are now turning to small 
group meetings. Business and profes- 
sional men holding regularly attended 
“quiet hours” or prayer meetings 
or discussions throughout the week. 
These meetings are often small and 
patterned perhaps unconsciously after 
the way of our Lord who chose a 
group of Twelve Men in which to 
intensify a growing Christian fellow- 
ship. 

(5) A sense of mission has come 
upon Christian men in the United 
States and a sense of urgency. Not 
only is their attitude toward the 
Church different, not only is their 
attitude toward the minister differ- 
ent, not only is their attitude toward 
contributing of their time and services 
different, not only is their attitude 
toward the character of their fellow- 
ship different but their attitude is 
changing toward the importance of 
relating their faith and belief to the 
factual and actual situation about 
them both personally, locally, nation- 
ally and internationally. 

In other words they are coming to 
think and believe in terms of finding 
the answer and the only answer to 
the problems of our day in their 
Christian belief and are beginning to 
devote more and more of their 
thoughts to deepening that belief. 





The Assembly Men’s Council 
was well represented at the annual 
conferences of the National Coun- 
cil of Presbyterian Men of the 
U.S.A. church. 

Attending the Chicago meeting 
were: Walter R. Humphrey of 
Fort Worth, president; John V. 
Matthews of Fayetteville, Tenn., 
past president; Ed. C. Hammond 
of Atlanta, Ga., first vice-presi- 
dent; Dr. Harmon B. Ramsey of 
Athens, Ga., chairman of the Men’s 
Work committee of the Board of 
Christian Education; and Dr. S., J. 
Patterson, Richmond, secretary of 
the Division of Men’s Work. 

Representing the AMC at the 
eastern meeting at New York was 
John J. Deifell of Greensboro, 
N. C., secretary. 











Louisville: Another Success 





DR. C. MORTON HANNA addresses packed Warren Memorial Church Auditorium during 
the Church Officers Training Course. Blind Seminary Organist Bob Veazy is at Dr. 
Hanna's right. He played for the Hymn-Sing which Rev. C. E. “Charlie” Allen lead be- 


fore each session. 


LOUISVILLE, KY.—Nearly 400 men and 
women participated for four successive 
Sunday nights in the second annual 
Church officers training class spon- 
sored by the Men’s Council of Louis- 
ville Presbytery. 

Again professors from the Semi- 
nary conducted the classes, this year 
devoted to a close and all-inclusive 
look at Evangelism. The subject was 
picked by a committee representing 
U. S., U.S.A., and A.R.P. churches, 
appointed at the close of the 1954 
training course. 

Classes were held in the auditoriums 
of two U.S.A. churches, two U. S. 
churches. 

Subjects covered, and their instruc- 
tors, were: 

Who Is to Be Reached by Evan- 
gelism, Dr. Kenneth J. Foreman, Les- 
sons to be Learned from Revival 
Movements in Church History, Dr. 
Julian Price Love; Types of Special 
Effort Evangelism, Dr. C. Morton 
Hanna, and Evangelism Through 
Christian Education, Dr. H. G. 
Goodykoontz, Dr. Hanna also served 
as course co-ordinator. 

Where the Church stands on pres- 
ent world problems, and the method, 
meaning and purpose of prayer were 
two subjects suggested for the 1956 
course by the outgoing committee. 

Jack Crafton, vice-president of the 
Men’s Council of Louisville Presby- 
tery (U.S.A.) was chairman of the 
1955 training course committee. 








First Regional Director of Christian 
Education to serve jointly the Presby- 
terian Church U. S. and the Presbyterian 
Church U.S.A. is Dr. John R. Gosney 
who has held this post in Kentucky since 
last September. 

A graduate of Missouri Valley College 
and McCormick Theological Seminary, 
Dr. Gosney spent several years as a mis- 
sionary in Caracas, Venezuela before be- 
coming pastor of Second Presbyterian 
Church in Danville, Ky. He was modera- 
tor of the Synod of Kentucky for the 
USA Church in 1953-54 and chairman of 
the Committee on Christian Education, 
as well as a trustee of Centre College. 


Bill for Conciliation 
Courts Advances 


DENVER—I he Colorado House 
passed a bills requiring couples with 
children to seek the services of a 
special Court of Conciliation before 
they can get a divorce. 
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& JOHN W. WOOD at the age of 28 has been named 
general manager of H. V. Baldwin and Co., Rich- 
mond, Va. A member of Forest Hill Presbyterian 
Church, he teaches a Sunday school class and sings 
in the choir. 

Boyle Investment Co. of Memphis, Tenn., has added 
to its residential sales staff ROBERT RUFFIN, JR., 
an elder in Second Church. 

Elected illustrious potentate of the Shrine’s Yaarab 
Temple in Atlanta is JAMES W. NEWMAN, branch 
manager for a dental company and a member of the 
board of deacons of Central Presbyterian Church. 

& DR. WILLIAM C. MEBANE, surgeon of Wilming- 

ton, N. C., spoke at the conferences on evangelism 
held at Westminster Church, Raleigh, and First 
Church, Fayetteville. 
G. DOUGLAS AITKEN, president of the Bank of 
Commerce in Charlotte, N. C., recently was ap- 
pointed to the City School Board. An elder in the 
Avondale Presbyterian Church, he is chairman of 
the synod’s organization of Sunday school super- 
intendents. 


& DR. JAMESON MILLER JONES is new academic 

dean of Southwestern at Memphis. By coincidence, 
his brother, DR. PAUL TUDOR JONES, recently 
returned to Memphis as pastor of Idlewild Presby- 
terian Church. 
F. M. SAWYER was honored by the Robertson 
Memorial Bible Class of Lafayette Church, Norfolk, 
Va., on the occasion of his 93rd birthday. He has 
been an elder in the church for 30 years. 


KENNETH S. KEYES, chairman of the board of 
one of the largest realty firms in the country, was 
evangelistic speaker at Central Christian Church in 
Jacksonville, Fla. He is an elder in the Shenandoah 
Church of Miami and has served as moderator of St. 
John’s Presbytery. 

Singled out for top honors because of his service to 
the USO, HAROLD FACE of Memphis, Tenn., was 
asked to cut the cake at birthday party celebrating 
the 14th birthday of national USO. Representing the 
Lindsay Memorial Presbyterian Men’s Council, Face 
had devoted more than 1,000 hours to USO work in 
1954. 


& FRANCIS P. MILLER of Charlottesville, Va., ad- 
dressed an institute sponsored by the Greater Dallas 
Council of Churches men’s division recently. 
RONALD E. THOMAS of Norco, La., is new modera- 
tor of New Orleans Presbytery succeeding DR. 
WALTER SWETNAM. Thomas is ruling elder of 
Good Hope Presbyterian Church. 


W. KENT CARRUTH has been installed as a deacon 
at Prytania St. Church, New Orleans. 


Ministers in the News 


& DR. JOHN H. MARION, JR., pastor of Bon Air 
Church, Bon Air, Va., participated on a panel dis- 
cussion on racial segregation sponsored by the Uni- 
versity of Richmond. 

& REV. RUSSELL FLEMING, pastor of West Haven 
Presbyterian Church, Rocky Mount, N. C., was 
chosen by the Junior Chamber of Commerce as out- 
standing young man of the year. He is retiring 
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moderator of Albemarle Presbytery. 

The Raleigh, N. C., News and Observer paid high 
tribute to DR. BENJAMIN R. LACY, retiring presi- 
dent of Union Seminary, Richmond, in a recent edi- 
torial. Recalling that Dr. Lacy worked as a home 
missionary in Wake County following graduation 
from Davidson College and Oxford University, the 
paper voiced the hope that in preparing to retire he 
would again think of Raleigh. 


& REV. LEONARD O. THERRELL installed as pastor 


of Fellowship Church, Charleston, S. C., one of 
the youngest Presbyterian Churches in Charleston 
County. 


& DR. HENRY E. RUSSELL, minister of Trinity 


Church, Montgomery, Ala., was world missions 
speaker for Women of First Presbyterian Church, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

DR. JAMES V. JOHNSON, pastor of Westminster 
Church in Miami from 1931 to 1952, spoke for the 
Senior Citizens Day there recently. 


& REV. WILLIAM T. CLARKE is new pastor of Dun- 


lap Presbyterian Church, Shreveport, La. He came 
from First Church, Grenada, Miss., to succeed REV. 
CHARLES A. SHELDON who took the pastorate of 
the Presbyterian Church in Bryan, Texas. 

New president of the Alumni Association of Union 
Theological Seminary is DR. JULIAN LAKE, pastor 
of First Presbyterian Church, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


& R. P. HARDEMAN, elder in the Trion (Georgia) 


Church, and former president of the Men-of-the- 
Church, recently received the Silver Beaver Award 
in recognition of his faithful work in Boy Scouting. 
Mr. Hardeman is Assistant General Manager of 
Riegel Textile Corporation, Trion Division. ... REV. 
C. E. PIEPHOFF of College Park, Ga., can now 
write “Dr.” before his name. Presbyterian College 
is to award him the honorary Doctor of Divinity de- 
gree this month. 


In his will the late DR. LEROY GRESHAM of 


Salem, Va., left $60,000 to his own church, Salem 
Presbyterian Church; $10,000 to Presbyterian Home 
of Lynchburg, $10,000 to Hampden-Sydney $5000 to 
Union Theological Seminary, $5000 to Roanoke Col- 
lege, and $5000 to our Board of World Missions. 


& REV. STUART D. CURRIE, who resigned as pastor 


of First Church of Fulton, Mo., to enroll for grad- 
uate work at Emory University, was speaker at 
Southwestern at Memphis during a four-day Re- 
ligious Evaluation season. ... J. B. BOURNE, elder 
at Sandston Church (Virginia) and president of 
Franklin Federal Savings and Loan Association, 
was a speaker at a regional meeting of the U. S. 
Savings and Loan League recently in Florida. 


PROF. ROBERT W. CARDEN, professor of biology 
at Schreiner Institute, Kerrville, Texas, has re- 
ceived word that his chart entitled, “Simplified 
Genealogy of Major Judeo-Christian Bodies in the 
United States,” will be included in a book to be pub- 
lished by Simon and Schuster based on a series of 
articles in Look magazine on the religions of 
America. 
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Dallas Church Observes 
Fiftieth Anniversary 


A half-century of growth as one of 
Dallas’ leading religious centers was 
recalled recently by the congregation 
of Northridge Presbyterian Church 
in a week-long observance. The 
church was started in 1905 with a pe- 
tition by 21 members of the First 
Church to Dallas Presbytery request- 
ing establishment of a full church in 
East Dallas. 

The church’s charter enrollment of 
71 has been increased ten times within 
the half century, The congregation is 
now in its fourth church home, lo- 
cated on a nine-acre site in Northridge 
Estates. 


Sees Wide ‘Reverential 
Ignorance’ of Bible 


EVANSTON, ILL.—People who respect 
the Bible often are abysmally ignorant 
of it, a Grinnell (Iowa) College reli- 
gion professor said here. 

“A common attitude is one of rev- 
erential ignorance,” Prof. Walter L. 
King said in an interview during a 
conference of a hundred Bible scholars. 


School Administrators Told 
Religion of Major Importance 


DENVER— Teaching religious values 
in the public schools is “one of the 
most important” and at the same time 
“most baffling” problems facing edu- 
cators today, the national convention 
of the American Association of School 
Administrators was told here. 

The appraisal was made by Will C. 
Crawford, professor of education at 
the University of California, Los An- 
geles, one of a panel group discussing 
the topic, “How can public schools 
refute the charge they are godless 
and at the same time teach moral 
and spiritual values in a way that will 
satisfy all religious faiths?” 


Texas Clean Literature 
Bill Progresses 


AUSTIN, TEX.—Church and _ civic 
groups backing a bill to sweep inde- 
cent comics off the state’s newsstands 
were virtually assured of victory. 

The Texas Senate Committee on 
Criminal Jurisprudence sent the meas- 
ure to the Senate floor with a recom- 
mendation for passage. 

The bill, previously passed by the 
House, makes it a criminal offense to 
sell, exhibit or distribute “any lewd, 
depraved or corruptive comic book.” 






“The Other 
60 Per Cent” 


Walter Humphrey with Rev. James F. 
Garvin of First Church, Fort Worth, Texas 


If we could get every man in the church working, what a powerful 
force that would be! 

The best figure we have is that 40 per cent of the men in the Presby- 
terian Church in the United States are active . . . and it’s probably gen- 
erous to call many of those “active.” 

It is obvious from this simple statistic that a vast challenge lies ahead 
for men’s work in the Church, a challenge for the individual churches 
themselves to enlist their men. 

The best answer, it seems to me, is the men’s Club . . . working not 
on scattered, unrelated projects but on the over-all program of the 
Church itself under the watchful eye of the session. 

Kw KW W 

In Our FORWARD WITH CHRIST campaign, I think it would be smart and 
productive to add another goal: an active men’s club in every church. 

This is not to confuse the issue and presume to embroider a program 
the General Assembly already has adopted and put into high gear, but 
rather to bring onto the firing line strong, new forces to help us achieve 
the goals we have set. 

Does not this make sense? 

The Men of the Church are not interested in running with the ball 
but in seeing that victory is achieved. If their organized forces could be 
doubled, the prospects of a smashing triumph in the FoRWARD WITH 
CHRIST program would be greatly strengthened. 


x 2s 

In almost every presbytery, charters are being presented each week 
to lively new groups of men, groups ready for assignment and use by 
the church, men dedicated to God’s work in our Southern communities. 

More fires are being lighted. Others are burning brightly all over the 
Southland. They represent forces of dedicated Christian men on the 
march. 

But with all these evidences of a powerful, virile men’s movement, we 
do not have enough to show. 

We won’t have enough until there’s an active men’s club in every 
church and until that inactive 60 per cent comes over on the side of the 
working 40 per cent! 

—WALTER R. HUMPHREY 
Assembly Men’s Council 
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THE TEACHING MINISTRY 
OF THE CHURCH, 
by James D. Smart. Philadelphia: 
The Westminster Press, 1954. 207 
pp. $3. 


Dr. Smart’s remarkably rich and 
varied experience prepares him ideally 
for writing a book on this see 
After years in pastorate in Canada, 
he served from 1944 to 1950 as editor 
in chief of the new curriculum of 
Christian Education for the Presby- 
terian Church, U.S.A. Then he re- 
turned to the active ministry as pas- 
tor of Rosedale Presbyterian Church 
in Toronto. He is also lecturer in 
Homiletics and Christian Education at 
Knox College. Only a man with this 
kind of background ‘could have written 
a volume of such range and balance. 

“Christian education is the task of 
the whole Church,” says the author, 
and not just the responsibility of 
few officers and teachers in the church 
school. The Church through its wor- 
ship, fellowship, and activities of dif- 
ferent kinds must seek the develop- 
ment of its members so that they have 
a deep sense of mission. 

He knows too that Christian educa- 
tion is not something in which the 
Church can engage without regard to 
the whole context of its people’s life. 
Therefore, the Church is concerned 
about the community, and especially 
public education which reflects and 
fosters America’s secular culture. 

He shows convincingly that the 
family is the primary institution for 
Christian education. Despite its fail- 
ures, and the difficulties it faces as the 
result of swift and _ radical social 
changes, it is still basic for the culti- 
vation of the Christian faith. 

Dr. Smart discusses the curriculum 
from the standpoint of both content 
and method, and maintains a fine bal- 
ance. The Bible is central. But other 
subjects such as Church history and 
doctrine, which enable people to un- 
derstand God and His relation to His 
world, should be included. Man is a 
sinner who can be redeemed only by 
grace, and grow only through the 
power of the Holy Spirit; but the 
Christian teacher must consider what 
the social sciences and secular educa- 
tion can tell him about human nature 
and the way people learn. 
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Dr. Smart criticizes the extreme lit- 
eralist who passes by the results of 
reverent, scholarly study of the Bible, 
and emphasizes knowledge of its facts 
with scant regard for their meaning 
or their relevancy to the life of people 
in our present complex society. 

He is even more severe in his criti- 
cism of a liberal theology which con- 
siders the Bible as only a great re- 
ligious book and not a supernatural 
revelation moving to a climax in its 
manifestation of God in His divine 
Son, man’s Saviour and Lord. This 
viewpoint reduces Christian education 
to an endeavor to inculcate moral 
ideals, in the optimistic faith that be- 
cause of the goodness of man and the 
inevitable progress of the race this 
will solve all our problems. 

He censures the Church of yesterday 
for being so foolish as to be led astray 
by this shallow and powerless religion; 
on the other hand, he would charge 
the Church of today with a lack of 
wisdom and courage evident in its 
failure to make proper use of the 
knowledge which devout scholarship 
has given it, both of the Bible and of 
human nature. 

The Church is challenged to rethink 
the place of Christian education in its 
life, in the light of its faith in the 
Trinity and the great act of God, in 
redemption. 

Serious study of this book by min- 
isters and other leaders would make 
the Church far more fruitful in its 
service. The reviewer might raise some 
questions about statements which do 
not seem quite clear; but his concern 
is that the book might be widely read. 

—W. TALIAFERRO THOMPSON 
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The Ump 

A famous big league umpire has re- 
marked that he could never under- 
stand how crowds in the grandstand, 
hundreds of feet from the plate, could 
see better and judge more accurately 
than he can, when he is never more 
than seven feet away. In life, too, we 
call strikes on a chap when we are too 
far away to understand. Perhaps if we 
had a close- -up view of the man and 
his problems, we would reserve our 
decisions. Long distance criticism is 
seldom just. 


BOOKS 


HOW TO MAKE FRIENDS 
ABROAD, 
by Robert Root. 
Press, $2. 

If you’re going abroad this summer, 
you may want to look up this Bae- 
deker Guide to the attitudes you will 
meet and those you will reflect as an 
American tourist. 

It is true that when we have come 
into contact with people in other lands 
we have tended to fall into the brash, 
boastful tourist pattern, the kind heart- 
ily detested everywhere, though the 
moneygrubbers delight to see us com- 
ing. The opposite extreme among 
Americans abroad are those _ breast- 
beaters who are always apologizing. 
Yes, we are too rich and we ought to 
be sorry about it; we are too powerful 
and we ought to do something about 
it. 

Of course, generalizations of this 
type are only partial truths, but the 
author points out that there are good 
reasons for them to exist. However, 
he has gone to some lengths to insist 
that not all are bad characteristics— 
such as American love of the machine 
and standardization, our brashness and 
equalitarianism. Maybe we ought to 
boast about them a bit. 

The book renders its greatest serv- 
ice in awakening the reader’s sensi- 
tivity to what others think and feel 
about us, and certainly most Chris- 
tians want to be sensitive to the feel- 
ings of others. 


Association 


POWER FOR LIFE’S LIVING, 
by Arnold Hilmar Lowe. Harper 
and Brothers, 190 pp. $2.50. 

If you are interested in four simple 
rules for a happy day, if your faith 
has grown so dim that your mental 
health is impaired, if life seems empty 
at times, if your philosophy fails when 
trouble comes, if you yearn for things 
which fire cannot destroy, if you ex- 
periment with religion and yet have 
never had a genuine religious experi- 
ence, you will profit greatly by read- 
ing “Power for Life’s Livi ing.” 

Dr. Lowe has been professor of 
Biblical Literature at Missouri Valley 
College, a chaplain in World War I, 
a foreign missionary in Africa, and a 
pastor of Kingshighway Presbyterian 
Church, St. Louis, Missouri. At pres- 
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REVIEWED 


ent, he is the popular and beloved 
minister of Westminster Presbyterian 
Church of Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
This is his fourth book. The earlier 
ones are When God Moves In, Start 
Where You Are, and The Importance 
of Being Ourselves. 

Power for Life’s Living is a book of 
25 short sermons, written in the best 
Protestant tradition. There is wise 
counsel in it and an_ inspirational 
quality that makes it invaluable for 
personal devotional reading or study 
material for a group. Dr. Lowe has 
presented truly Christian answers to 
some of life’s perplexing questions. 

—MRS. LUCIUS C. SHEDDON 


THE MEN AND THE 
MOUNTAIN, 
by William Brandon. 
Morrow & Co. $5. 

A fascinating reconstruction of the 
little-known expedition made by John 
Charles Frémont, “Pathfinder of the 
West.” He sought a route in the 
Rockies through which a transconti- 
nental railroad might be built. 


William 


GREAT ROUNDUP, The Story 
of Texas and Southwestern 
Cowmen, 
by Lewis Nordyke. William Mor- 
row & Co. $5. 

A spirited history of one of the 
most vital industries in America and 
the hardy men who have guided its 
growth. 


ADMIRAL KIMMEL’S STORY, 
by Husband E. Kimmel, Rear 
Admiral, USN (Ret.). Henry Reg- 
nery Co. $3.75. 
Admiral Kimmel’s side of the Pearl 
Harbor story. 


THE GOOD SHEPHERD, 
by C. S. Forester. Little, Brown 
and Co. $3.75. 
The kind of novel that this cele- 
brated author does best, a sea story. 
A novel about an Atlantic convoy in 


World War II. 


CHIANG KAI-SHEK, 
by Emily Hahn. Doubleday and 
Co. $5. 
An illuminating, objective, full-scale 
biography of one of today’s most 
controversial figures. 





CHILDREN OF THE BLACK- 
HAIRED PEOPLE, 
by Evan King. Rinehart & Com- 
pany, $5. 

Evan King, the pseudonym of an 
American diplomat and scholar, has 
written an unusual and_ powerful 
novel. Rich in human experiences, it 
shows the heart, mind, and traditions 
of the Chinese peasant—how he lives, 
the conflict of the new and old, the 
struggle for existence, and the class 
distinctions of the country. 


CAPTAIN BASHFUL, 
by Donald Barr Chidsey. Crown 
Publishers, Inc. $3.50. 


This novel is Chidsey at the height 
of his powers. The hero—Kit Peverel, 
Robin Hood of Queen Elizabeth’s 
time. The scene—London, the court 
of Catherine de Medici, Romany 
country. The events—heroism, knav- 
ery, romance, and a good bit of 


swordplay. 


SERMON OUTLINES, 


by Charles Simeon and others. 
Two Volumes in One. Baker Book 
House, Grand Rapids, Mich., 1030 
pages. $6.95. 


Charles Simeon was born in Read- 
ing, England in 1759. In a day of wide- 
spread skepticism, he was known as 
a successful evangelist and a courage- 
ous supporter of both the British and 
Foreign Bible Society and the Mis- 
sionary Society of the Church of 
England. During a lengthy ministry 
at Cambridge he published “Exposi- 
tory Outlines on the Whole Bible.” 
The 425 sermon sketches in this dou- 
ble volume are drawn chiefly from 
this source with a few selections from 
William Jay, Isaac Watts and John 
Tillotson. 

The outlines are carefully arranged 
under the various heads of theology, 
with the largest space being given to 
Christ (70 outlines) and Christian 
Graces (72 outlines). Each sermon 
begins with a text, which is briefly ex- 
plained; then logically developed and 
specifically applied. The scholarship 
and theological outlook is that of the 
18th century, but insight into the 
meaning of the Word of God is not 
confined to our contemporaries. No 


skeleton is particularly attractive yet 
some of these might stand forth in 
real beauty when provided with the 
flesh of creative meditation and 
clothed in twentieth century speech. 
—DWIGHT M. CHALMERS 


GRANDMA RAISED THE 
ROOF, 
by Ethel Walbridge McCully. 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co., $3.50. 
A true account of an_ unusual 
woman, who went to the Virgin Is- 
lands and set up housekeeping, suc- 
ceeded in building her own “dream 
home” and starting a citrus grove as 
well. 


PORI TUPU, 
by Oskar Koenig. McGraw-Hill, 
pp. 236, $3.75. 

“Pori Tupu” means dense, danger- 
ous brush—so thick that sometimes a 
hunter cannot see an elephant ten 
yards away. Mr. Koenig has hunted 
game in Africa for 25 years, and it is 
plain to see that he loves the African 
continent, with its wildness, its beauty, 
and its mysteries. Vivid descriptions 
of some of his adventures as a “white 
hunter,” which include such topics as 
the slaughter of a herd of elephants 
that was destroying a native village, 
the African natives who swam through 
a river of crocodiles and miraculously 
remained unharmed; the Wakamba 
tribe, and the strategic and tactical 
skill of the elephant, who can foil the 
most experienced hunter. 


SOLDIERS OF THE AMERI- 
CAN ARMY, And The Uni- 
forms They Wore, 1775- 
1955, 
by Frederick Todd. Color plates 
by Fritz Kredel, Henry Regnery 
Company, $12.50. 

This is a handsome book, truly a 
collector’s item. A collection of 32 
color plates, with historical data, illus- 
trating United States Army Uniforms. 
In 1941 H. Bittner & Company pub- 
lished a limited edition of 500 signed 
copies which sold at $36. The pub- 
lisher hopes to have later editions cov- 
ering the other branches of our Armed 
Forces. 
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Protestants Sponsor 12,000 
Refugees This Year 


CHICAGO—Protestant and Orthodox 
churches in the United States expect 
to sponsor the resettlement in this 
country of at least 12,000 European 
refugees this year, Dr. Norris Wilson, 
executive director of ( Jhurch World 
Service, said here. C.W5S. is the re- 
lief arm of the National Council of 
Churches. 


Churches Increase 
Surplus Food Shipments 


3ENEVA—Greatly increased quanti- 
ties of United States government sur- 
plus foods will be shipped to Greece, 
Yugoslavia and Turkey shortly by 
Church World Service, relief arm of 
the (U.S.) National Council of 
Churches, as a result of requests from 
the governments of the three coun- 
tries. 

This was reported here by John 


Metzler, special C.W.S. representative 
attached to the World Council of 
Churches staff in Geneva, upon his 
return from a trip to southern and 
southeast Europe. 

He said the Greek government, 
through the Orthodox Church in 
Greece, has asked C.W.S, to step up 
its shipments of American surplus 
foods to that country. The food 
needed to provide a _ desperately 
needed improvement in the diet of 
some 1,800,000 persons said to be ex- 
isting on what—in terms of American 
money—would amount to about $6 a 
month. 

Meanwhile, the Yugoslav govern- 
ment has put in a request for addi- 
tional supplies to provide for the feed- 
ing of about 1,000,000 children, Mr. 
Metzler said. 

“These requests,” he said, “present 
us with a phenomenal opportunity to 
help meet situations of deepest need 
in these areas in the name of Chris- 
tianity.” 


Western Churches Warned 
On Asian Trend 


NEW yorK—Western churches and 
nations were warned here it would 
be “‘a costly mistake” if they failed to 
recognize that “a new Asia is almost 
angrily awake in a billowing, multiple 
revolution” affecting religious as well 
as political, economic and social life. 

The warning was sounded by Dr. 
David Gnanapragasam Moses, presi- 
dent of Hislop College at Nagpur, 
India, at the annual meeting here of 
the International Missionary Council’s 
North American Advisory Committee. 

Dr. Moses, who presently is 1954-55 
Henry W. Luce Professor of World 
Christianity at Union Theological 
Seminary in New York, is a past vice- 
chairman of the I.M.C. 





Believe that you are a brother to all 
men and that all men are brothers to 
you. You'll like yourself better if you 
do. 








DID YOU CHINK our religious creeds were doctrinaire statements penned by some 


obscure theologians laboring over piles of dusty manuscripts somewhere in the dim past? 


CHEN GEC READY to read in PRESBYTERIAN 


suRVEY, beginning with its July issue, a series of four 


. f=) 
articles entitled 


Creeds of Christendom 


by the eminent Presbyterian theologian Balmer H. Kelly. 
Dr. Kelly, professor of Biblical T heology at Union Theo- 
logical Seminary in Virginia, in his clear style takes 
us behind the scenes for a keener insight into the origin 
and meaning of some of the major creeds. 


YOU WILL FIND that many of these creeds 


sprang spontaneously from the lips of consecrated Chris- 
tians at a moment of deep physical or spiritual trial. You 
will be intrigued with the way some of them evolved. And 
you will be a better Christian and a better-informed Pres- 
by terian with a deeper understanding of the meaning of 
the different affirmations should be 


our creeds—how 
inter preted. 


READ DR. KELL Y’S _ interesting series called CREEDS OF CHRISTENDOM be- 


ginning in the next issue of PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY. 
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A growing church has 


EF P 


No, not Extra Fine Preacher 
But EVERY FAMILY PLAN— 


the General Assembly-endorsed plan that sends PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY to every resident family 
in your church. SEE TO IT that your church considers seriously the adoption of this plan. 
SURVEY, your official church magazine, belongs in every church home. Every one of our 750,- 
ooo members should read survey. There’s something in it for everyone. And congregations 
with the EFP are manifesting an increased interest in all the affairs of the Church. 


Has yours? 


LISTEN to what one pastor* says about his church adopting the Every Family Plan: 


“We are sure it is a good thing for our families to have a fine church magazine . . . along 
with secular magazines and papers, especially when the church publication is as attractive 
as SURVEY. 

“Nearly every organization in society provides its members with literature, keeping them 
abreast of the activities of the organization. We believe that the membership of the Church 
should be informed, and the reading of a church publication is one of the best ways to get 
this information into the hands of people.” 


* Pastor of a church of 1,465 members. 


MORE CHURCHES within our denomination are adopting the Every Family Plan every month. It as- 
sures them of— 


every resident family in their church receiving the church’s official magazine, at a 20 per cent discount 
rate; 


» members in direct touch with the work of their Church, through articles telling the whole story of 
their Church, its broad outreach and its Kingdom-building enterprises; 


ma regular monthly contact with their fellow churchmen, not only with fellow Presbyterians, but also 
with Christian people of like spirit in other denominations and in national and world-wide associations; 


® better informed church members and consequently better Christians! 


Ask your pastor now about how a church subscribes for every family. Or for further particulars, write 





Box 1176 Richmond 9g, Virginia 
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Chicago suburb may 
become ecumenical center 


cHicaco—Lake Forest (Ill.) College, 
or the Chicago suburb itself, may 
eventually become a national ecu- 
menical center. 

The General Board of the National 
Council of Churches, meeting here, 
took steps in this direction. 

It instructed the Council’s General 
Policy and Strategy Committee to 
study the establishment of a center 
“where persons could meet to consider 
the nature of the Christian faith in its 
relations to daily occupations, major 
professions and the disciplines of hu- 
man knowledge.” 

Lake Forest College, affiliated with 
the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A., 
was host to numerous interchurch 






Educational Excellence. Moderate 
charges. Endowed. Christian em- 
phasis. A.A. and A.S. degrees. 


Graduates transfer to best colleges 
as juniors. Professor for each ten 
students. Personal attention. Scien- 
tific tests. Athletics. Two-year busi- 
ness course. Preparatory department with grades 
11 and 12. Member Southern Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools. Summer school. 


PRESBYTERIAN JUNIOR COLLEGE 
Maxton, NortH CAROLINA 








A challenge . . . a hand to guide 
. -. @ Christian home away from 
home... 


PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE 


Marshall W. Brown, President 


Clinton, South Carolina 


| 
| 





gatherings during the Second Assem- 
bly of the World Council of Churches 
at Evanston, Ill., last August. 

College officials revealed that an 
anonymous donor had provided an 
undisclosed amount to survey the col- 
lege’s possibilities as such a center, but 
they declined to reveal details. 


World Council Seeks 
$150,000 to Aid Mau Mau 


GENEVA—An appeal for $150,000 to 
aid the Christian Council of Kenya 
this year in its work of rehabilitating 
former members of the terroristic 
Mau Mau was launched here by the 
World Council of Churches. 

It is expected that the same amount 
will be sought in 1956. 

Funds will be used for a program 
in Mau Mau detention camps and in 


“For over half a century producing 
women of superior qualities.” 


MarsHALL Scott Woopson 
President 


Red Springs, N. C. 


KING COLLEGE 

Presbyterian @ Co-educational @ Founded 1867 

A sound liberal 
Christian influences. Fully accredited. Four- 
year liberal arts, sciences, business, education. 

FOUR TYPES OF SCHOLARSHIPS 

(1) Competitive, (2) Academic, (3) Remunera- 
tive Work, (4) Grant in Aid. 60-acre campus, 
dorms., athletics. Summer session. Board, room, 
& tuition $730. Catalog & illustrated booklet. 
R. T. L. Liston, Pres. Box S, Bristol, Tenn. 


education under vigorous 





GENERAL ASSEMBLY’S TRAINING SCHOOL 
Prepares for Christian service in religious education. Bible teaching, missions, and 
church music. Courses leading to master’s and bachelor’s degrees. 

Accredited by 


Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, and 
American Association of Schools of Religious Education. 


CHARLES E. S. KRAEMER, President, 3400 Brook Road, Richmond 27, Va. 





Your gift, large or small, may 
Open the doorway to 


LIVING 





LEARNING 


LEADING 


For a deserving student who needs you help. 


Write to 


STILLMAN COLLEGE 


A General Fund Agency of the Presbyterian Church in the U. S. 


P. O. Drawer 483 
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Tuscaloosa, Ala. 











five new Nairobi community centers, 
European and African workers will 
be recruited to conduct the program, 

Special attention will be given to 
work among former Mau Mau 
women, a World Council announce- 
ment said. 

The British Council of Churches 
recently issued an appeal for $140,000 
to aid the Kenya Christian Council, 


Spanish Ambassador Gives 
Assurances on Protestants 


WASHINGTON, D. c.—Count Jose M, 
de Areilza, Spanish ambassador to the 
United States, has promised, in a let- 
ter to the National Association of 
Evangelicals here, to intercede with 
authorities in Spain to try to put a 
stop to incidents involving arrests of 
Protestants. 





MARY BALDWIN COLLEGE 


Fully accredited, 4-yr. liberal arts college for 
women. A.B. degree. Broad curriculum, small 
classes. 14 majors, departmental, interdepart- 
mental, and an independent major, including 
music, art, Bible, dramatic arts. Courses in 
nursery school education. 112th year. Competitive 
scholarships. Catalog. Mary Baldwin College, 
Dept. S, Staunton, Va. 


SOUTHWESTERN 


A wide curriculum for developing cultured 
men and women, as well as specialized train- 
ing for technical and scientific careers. South- 
western graduates are to be found in every 
honorable walk of life. 


Write for a Catalog Digest 


SOUTHWESTERN AT MEMPHIS 
Memphis 12, Tennessee 


MONTREAT COLLEGE 


Senior College Courses, Emphasis on Christian 
Living and Service 
Also Two-Year Business Course 
Beautiful Buildings and Grounds in 
Western North Carolina : 
Cost low enough for any parents to give their 
daughter a Christian education 
For further information write: 


J. RUPERT McGREGOR, President 
Montreat. N. C. 





Office of Admissions 








“Education has always yielded her best 
fruits when associated with religion.” 
—Woodrow Wilson 
DAVIDSON COLLEGE 


Joun R. CunnINGHAM, 
President 
Davidson, North Carolina 


QUEENS COLLEGE 


Charlotte, North Carolina 





A fully accredited, four-year liberal arts 
college for women. For information write 
the Registrar. 

Edwin R. Walker, President 
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Satisfaction in Every Stitch since 1912 


GOWNS 











SUPERIOR WORKMANSHIP 
QUALITY FABRICS 
PERFECT FIT GUARANTEED 


Write fer eataleg 6-4 





College News 


RUSTON, LA.—Construction of 
a $25,000 Presbyterian Student Center 
for Louisiana Tech is scheduled to be 
completed this month. The modern- 
istic 40x70 foot building, is located a 
block east of the campus. Facilities 
include an L-shaped recreation room 
and lounge, an assembly room, prayer 
room, council room and library, and 
kitchen. 


MAXTON, N. C.—Speakers for 


Homecoming Day at Presbyterian 











CHURCH PEWS 
ECCLESIASTICAL WOODWORK 


CARONDELET MANUFACTURING CO. 
5835 So. Broadway 


Established 1891 


CHURCH FURNITURE 


Send for Catalogue 


St. Louis 11, Mo. 
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Architects and building com- 
mittees have placed their 
confidence in L. L. Sams and 
Sons for more than a half 
century to carry out precise- 
ly their church furniture re- 
cuirements. 


You too can depend on the 
experienced craftsmen of L. 
L. Sams and Sons. Your in- 
quiry to L. L. Sams and Sons 
will be welcomed and given 
immediate attention. 


| MANUFACTURERS OF DISTINCTIVE CHURCH FURNITURE. 
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Junior College on April 2 were 
Nathan O. McElwee, Statesville busi- 
nessman; Amos H. Paul, author of 
“Outback”; and Rev. Samuel N., 
Thomas, pastor of the Presbyterian 
Church at Acme, N. C. 


DECATUR, GA—Dr. Henry 
H. Rowley, outstanding British Bibli- 
cal scholar, visited Columbia Semi- 
nary, Emory University, and Agnes 
Scott College in March under the 
auspices of the University Center. 

Earlier Dr. Rowley was one of three 
Sprunt Lecturers at Union Seminary, 
Richmond. 


CLINTON, S. C.—Three alumni 
of Presbyterian College will this 
month receive honorary degrees at 
college commencement _ exercises. 
Honorary Doctor of Divinity degrees 
will be presented to Rev. Cliff H. 
McLeod of Sumter and Rev. Clarence 
E. Piephoff of College Park, Ga. A 
Doctor of Laws degree will go to 
G. Creighton Frampton of Charleston. 

Re-elected as officers of the Board 
of Trustees were Rev. William B. 
Ward of Spartanburg, chairman, and 
J. F. Jacobs, Sr. of Clinton, secretary- 
treasurer. New vice-chairman is Rev. 
Harry K. Holland of Marietta, Ga. 


Cameron Son Born 

NASHVILLE, TENN. (PN)—Rev. and 
Mrs. Howard D. Cameron, two new 
missionaries appointed to serve in our 
Congo mission, announce the arrival 
of a son, Jonathan Mark, in Brussels, 
on February 28. The Camerons are in 
Belgium for preparatory study. 





Are you looking for a PUBLISHER? 
Have you written a book of fiction, nonfiction, 
poetry? Learn how we can publish, promote 
and market it for you, as we have done for 
hundreds of others. All subjects considered. 
New authors welcomed. Write today for booklet 
RHS. It’s free. 


VANTAGE PRESS, INC., 120 W. 31 St., New 
York. 


In Calif.: 6253 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 28. 
In Wash., D. C.: 1010 Vermont Ave., N. W. 
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—SYNOD OF GEORGIA— 


(From page 30) in part to the vigor- 
ous spirit of evangelism which _ has 
manifested itself. 


ON THE MARCH 


An agricultural state for most of its 
years, Georgia has recently witnessed 
the development of industries which 
have greatly strengthened its economic 
life. As a result, stronger churches 
have arisen in the ten major cities 
where half the population is found. 


These stronger churches have, in turn, | 


supplied resources for the mission 
causes of the church at large and as- 
sistance for the weaker churches in 
the Synod. 

Membership of the Synod totals 
58,962 in 285 churches, making Geor- 
gia the fourth largest Synod in the 
Assembly. Along with the rapid rise 
in membership has come a _ corre- 


sponding growth of gifts to benevo- | 


lences. 
066,385. 
Presbyterianism in the Empire State 
of the South indeed seems destined, 
under God, for its brightest and most 
fruitful years.* END 


Last year these totaled $1,- 


* SURVEY is indebted to Dr. Franklin C. Tal- 
mage and Rev. L. R. Gibbs, stated clerk, for 
much of the material used in this Salute. 
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Presented to Queen 


LONDON (PN)—A _ Presbyterian 
beauty from Atlanta, Ga. Julia 
Meador Miller, was one of thirteen 
Americans presented to Queen Eliza- 
beth at Buckingham Palace. The 
daughter of Brig. Gen. and Mrs. 
Troup Miller Jr., she has spent the 
past two years in Europe where her 
father is in command of the Air Force 
Base at Burtonwood, England. 


DEVELOP YOUR TALENT 


Learn Accordion, Organ or 


Piano! 
Play Hymns Right Away! 
Play For Youth Meetings, 
Mission Field. It’s so easy 
with Herb Jahn’s new 
ILLUSTRO GRAPH 
method. Specify course 


desired. 
d BROCHURE Hoilywood 28, Calif. 

















«Pulpit and Choir: 
Headquarters for 
RELIGIOUS SUPPLIES 


Church Furnituce Stoles 


BMEmbroideries Vestments 
PHangings Cemmunion 


Sets Altar Brass Goods 
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If you want to live the American 
way, speak up for brotherhood, speak 
out against prejudice. 

—BOB HOPE 


AMERICAN SEATING 
Folding Chairs // » 


f 
SS 












outnumber all others 
in school and 
church use! 
Unequaled for 
durability, OVER 11 MILLION IN USE! 
safety, comfort, 
convenience! 





Choice of 4 seat styles— Formed Birch Plywood — 
Formed Steel—Imitation-Leather Upholstered — 
and new, luxurious Deep-Spring Upholstered Seat. 


["———~ MAIL COUPON TODAY ————-= 
| AMERICAN SEATINGCOMPANY, Dept. 167-F 





| Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 

t CO Please send free FOLDING CHAIR brochure. 

| © | am interested in ain coaedkcoapikacntga 
| 0 Birch seats O Imitation-leather upholstered 
| C0 Steel seats © Deep-Spring upholstered 

| a ae 
| a iced 


City and Zone 











Announcing 


Box 1176, Richmond 9, Va. 





75c apiece, postpaid—cash only 


SURVEY’S personalized MAGAFILE 


a handy place to keep your official church magazine 


% Churches and Church Libraries 
* Schools and Institutions 
% Seminaries and Colleges 
% Pastors and Church Officers 
% Men and Women of the Church 


AN attractive and sturdy file holding up to twelve big issues of PRESBYTERIAN 
suRVEY. Of heavy, durable cardboard, this file is light brown with the magazine’s 
name printed across the front and on the backbone. A printed sticker with years 
1951 to 1960 comes with each Magafile and can be cut with desired year placed in 
square on backbone of file. Just the thing to keep your copies neat and in place. 


ORDER one or two now from Presbyterian Bookstores: 


€ Box 1020, Dallas 21, Tex. 





S Box 6127, Atlanta, Ga. 
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The NE W Book 
by 
JOHN A. REDHEAD 


Pastor, First Presbyterian 
Church, Greensboro, N. C. 





LEARNING TO 
HAVE FAITH 


eFor those who seek a 
stronger faith 
e Kor those whose faith has 


wavered in times ol 
trouble or sorrow, in 
and distracting days 

e For still others who find they 
have no faith 


great 
busy 


Here, in these 15 reassur- 
ing, realistic messages, is the 
understanding counsel of a 
preacher who speaks in terms 
that everyone can understand 
and use, who believes that 
God will strengthen and up- 
hold all who earnestly seek 
him. 

A book that shows the faith- 
ful—and the faithless—how to 
obtain faith, how to increase 
it, and how to put it to prac- 
tical use. $2 

also by Dr. Redhead— 
Getting to Know God, 16 mes- 
sages about God himself—his 
nature, wisdom, grace, his per- 
sonality as revealed in Jesus 
Christ. ““An excellent book for 
the people and for the preach- 
ers.” —Presbyterian Survey $2 

at all 
bookstores 


ABINGDON PRESS 
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——TEMPERED WIND 


(From page 36) 





grief to de- 
spair. He had felt the blessedness of 
rekindled hope and had watched that 
thin hope burgeon with certainty. In 
short, he had known the essence of 
life translated into experience. Just 

his father and I, watching beside 


him in his illnesses, had known life’s | 


ageless cycle of joy, grief, despair, 
hope, and joy. For him tonight with 
Paddy, as for us, the cycle had merci- 
fully been completed. 

It had not been so in all our rela- 
tionships, of course. In the nature of 
things, joy cannot always come with 
the morning. But as I lay thinking I 
knew with the clarity of revealed 
truth that there is no way for any- 
one—man, woman, or boy—to learn 
to stand up to sorrow but by way of 
experience. 

Not by an attempted, but impossi- 
ble, withdrawal from life’s woe do we 
grow strong; but by the determined 
opening of our hearts to love, taking 
the bitter with the sweet, the failure 
with the success, the pain with the 
pleasure. And not by shielding our 
children do we foster their strength. 
We help them grow by encouraging 
every natural and wholesome experi- 
ence that can be offered them, and by 
an intimate and tender sharing of all 
the good and the ill. Was it not for 
this shared strength that the solitary 
were put in families? 

And I realized, too, that there 
comes after intense experience a 
heightened consciousness of the Su- 
preme Power. The effort to reach 
Him by the prayer for help in time 
of need, and by the prayer of thanks- 
giving when the wind has been tem- 
pered must enlarge one’s very being. 

One other thought came to me. As 
I fell asleep I told myself that a 
mother who desires to be full of the 
knowledge of the Lord must let her 
little child lead her. END 


Retired Missionary Dies 


SAN LUIS POTOSI, MEXICO—The death 
of Dr. James O. Shelby, retired mis- 
sionary, brought to a close a ministry 
of over half a century, Dr. Shelby had 
been in ill health since December, 
1953, when he suffered a stroke. Re- 
tiring from active work in June, 1954, 
he continued to serve his Mexican 
friends and his Church while making 
his home with his daughter, Margaret 
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THE FACE OF JEOPARDY” 


Which Way Lies 
ALV ATION? 






natic film story of 
a one ear struggle ager 
Communism @ and —, _— 

the contest 1 _ ma 
between faith and fear. 7 
Filmed in rarer gee " 

i ste 

ane ere oo with synchronous 


sound effects. ; 
281/. minutes, 16 mm. “ 
Rental: Color — $12 a 
Black and White — $8- 


sligious 
A complete library of — 
films of professional oe 
hurches, tor 
oduced by ¢ we 
“i to meet specific church ne 
es, 


sre catalog of 
; or complete ¢ 
—_ and the name of your 


C film 
pci film rental MAKE LASTING 
library. IMPRESSIONS 
WITH 
BFC FILMS 








Shelby, who is also a missionary. 


Write to Dept. PA 


BROADCASTING AND FILM COMMISSION 


National Council of the Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. 
220 Fifth ain New York 1, N. Y. 





anutacturers of Church Worship Aids 
exclusively for over a quarter of a 
century...Write for catalog and listing 
of local dealers desirous of serving you. 


SUDBURY BRASS GOODS Cb. 


Dept. 27 55 Sudbury Street, Boston 14, Mass. 








CHURCH BULLETINS 
Every progressive church 
should use Winters’ De Luxe 
Bulletin Board. Dignified, 
effective, — economical. 
Over 7,000 IN USE, increase 
attendance, interest, and 
collections. Write today for 
} Illus. Catalog PS. . E. 
Winters pe Company, 
Davenport, Iowa. 
> _—_e 
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UNITY, DIVERSITY 


(From page 19) 


Differences of opinion on any level of the Church’s 
life need not prove disruptive and will not, if full use 
be made of proven democratic, Christian techniques 
for resolving controversial issues. 


5, Obedience to the Law of Love 


The unity of the Spirit cannot be achieved without 
the exercise of that love which “beareth all things, 
believeth all things, hopeth all things.” (1 Cor. 13:7.) 
As Paul writes again in his letter to the Ephesians: 
“Speaking the truth in love, we are to grow up in every 
way into him who is the head, into Christ from whom 
the whole body ... makes bodily growth and upbuilds 
itself in love.” (4:15-16, R.S.V.) 

Paul’s words accord with those of Christ. “A new 
commandment I give to you,” he said on the eve of 
his crucifixion, “that you love one another even as I 
have loved you.” (John 13:34, r.s.v.) And again, “By 
this all men will know that you are my disciples if you 
have love for one another.” (John 13:35, R.S.V.) 


6. Obedience to the Great Commission 


The unity of the Spirit will be achieved finally as 
we give ourselves with new zeal and consecration to 
the great task to which our Master ever summons us— 


the task of winning men to Christ, the task of teaching 
them to observe all things that He has commanded us. 
(Matthew 28:19-20) 

To this task let us now give ourselves—lovingly and 
unitedly. 


RECOMMENDATION TO THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY: 


That the General Assembly adopt the report of the 
Council of Christian Relations, entitled “Unity in the 
Church with Diversity,” and urge that it be widely 
read and studied throughout the Church. 


Respectfully submitted, 
WILLIAM P. ANDERSON, JR. ROBERT B. MCNEILL 
FRANK H, CALDWELL STUART R. OGLESBY 
IRVIN ELLIGAN E. T. THOMPSON 
R. A. FARNSWORTH J. FARRA VAN METER 
ANNIE TAIT JENKINS MARION R, WELLFORD 
JOHN S. LAND ROBERT R, WILSON 
JOHN H. MARION GEORGE H. WRIGHT, Chairman 
MALCOLM P. CALHOUN, ex Officio 
Members of Council on Christian Relations 





NASHVILLE—Rev. and Mrs. John G. Viser of our 
West Brazil Mission, announce the birth of a daughter, 
Alice O’Neal, in Anapolis, Brazil, February 8. Mr. Viser 
is pilot of the West Brazil Mission plane, “Wings of 
the Gospel.” 











WHEN THE HEART IS HUNGRY 


Christ’s Parables for Today 
by CHARLES L. ALLEN 





“Earthly stories with heavenly mean- 
ings,” Christ’s parables are an ideal 
subject for Dr. Allen’s down-to-earth 
style. The author underscores the con- 
temporary applications of twenty-two 
of the parables, providing substantial 
spiritual nourishment for the hungry 
hearts of today’s confused and suffering 
humanity. $2.00 


BETTER CHURCH BULLETINS 


Including Hints and Helps for the 
Bulletin Board 


by STELLA O. BARNETT 


Here is a handbook of materials for 
use in preparing the weekly Sunday 
bulletin. Included are varied examples 
of orders of worship: timely anecdotes, 
“inspirettes,” thoughts for the day, etc. 
Special days such as Christmas, New 
Year’s, Easter and Thanksgiving are 
given special consideration. 

Cloth, $2.00 Paper, $1.00 











GOD’S WAY Messages for Our Time 


by HARRISON RAY ANDERSON 


One of the nation’s most effective pul- 
pit voices presents twenty-two sermons 
dealing not with abstractions, but with 
pressing current-day problems. 
Throughout this book runs the golden 
cord of a great faith in the Bible as 
God’s Word, in Christ as our Saviour, 
and in His Church as His medium on 
earth. $2.50 





THE SECRET OF EFFECTIVE 
PRAYER 


by HELEN SMITH SHOEMAKER 
Introduction by Bishop Austin Pardue 


Believing that nothing can withstand 
prayer’s conquering power, the author 
shows how prayer can become more 
meaningful in daily life. She demon- 
' strates that prayer can hold the real 

balance of power in these perilous 
times. Says Dr. Norman Vincent Peale, 
“T most enthusiastically recommend the 
study of this new book.” $2.00 














at your bookstore 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY, Publishers 
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CHURCH EXTENSION CONFERENCE 





* Conference Bible Study 
Share In These * Classes for Urban and Rural Ministers 
* Women’s Study Classes 
Features... ’ 


* Vesper Services and Evening Addresses 
* Section for Youth 
* Sessions of Home Mission Association 


* Program for Children 
Conference §0r * Interest Groups in Phases of Church Extension 
* Recreation for All Ages 
A While otal’ * Preview Showing of Church Extension Films 


CHURCH EXTENSION CONFERENCE 
MONTREAT, N.C. AUGUST 4-10, 1955 











FOR A CONFERENCE PROGRAM FOLDER, WRITE DEPARTMENT OF PROMOTION 
BOARD OF CHURCH EXTENSION, 341-B PONCE DE LEON AVE., N. E., ATLANTA 5, GA. 








